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Being Deaf an Asset in a St. Louis Factory 

Large Clothing Manufacturer Finds, after Three Years’ Experiment, that Men who can neither Talk nor Hear Attain 
Highest Degree of Efficiency, Waste Less Time and are not Disturbed at all by Noise and Turmoil Inside or Outside Their 
Working Quarters-'Employs all so Afflicted who Apply and Promotes Them to Responsible Positions 


(Reprinted by Courtesy of St. Louis Post-Dispatch) 


EING deaf and 
dumb is considered 
an industrial asset, 
instead of a liabi- 
lity, in the four fac- 
tories of one big St. Louis manu- 
facturing corporation, which af- 
ter a three years' experiment, 
declares that this class of em- 
ployes has developed the h-ghest 
degree of efficiency and loyalty. 
They are, says the Curlee Cloth- 
ing Co., superior to and more 
desirable than most workers 
who have all their faculties. 

As a result, deaf-mutes who 
apply there for work are never 
turned away without a chance, 
and rarely do they fail to make 
good. About 25 deaf-mutes are 
working in the four factories of 
the Curlee company, a greater 
number than is on the pay roll 
of any other firm. 

F. L. Avant, general superin- 
tendent of the factories, gives 
the deaf-mutes his unqualified 
-indorsement in so far as their 
■work is concerned. 




C. W. Battles, cutter, operating electric machine that cuts 
many layers of cloth simultaneously. 


“The deaf-mutes do not hang 
around the water coolers and 
talk as much as others do; they 
are not eternalh' ‘spoofing’ at 
one another, but they go along 
hour in and hour out, paying 
attention only to their work, 
undistracted by anything in the 
plant,” Avant said. 

“A typical illustration occurs 
when there is some sort of noise 
in the plant other than the whir- 
ring of the machinery. Perhaps 
a packing box is dropped with 
a crash. Simultaneously with 
the crash the workers who hear 
it jerk their heads up from their 
machines and gaze around until 
it is determined what has hap- 
p e n e d. The deaf-mutes, not 
having heard the noise, however, 
go on with their work uninter- 
ruptedly. 

“This in itself may seem a 
small matter, but consider this: 
Those who look up from the 
machines lose several moments 
before they ascertain what has 
happened; then it takes them 
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sev'eral more minutes to get back into the swing of their 
work; while, on the other hand, the deaf-mutes have never 
stopped and go right ahead. 

“Of course, there is no reflection in what I say on the 
work of our other employes, for we pride ourselves on 
having the most loyal bunch of workers in the city. The 
difference is just a natural one which cannot be helped.” 

C. W. Battles, a cloth cutter, is the veteran of the firm’s 
mute workers. He was given a job in the factory of the 
firm by S. H. Curlee, president, before the firm moved to 
St. Louis from Corinth, Miss. Before long Curlee noticed 
Battles turned out more work than others doing the same 
kind of task, and this continued for some time. 

Another deaf-mutes who applied for work was given a 
chance and he made good, as Battles had done. It was 
then that Curlee decided to make the experiment. 

There is no discrimination in the pay of the deaf-mutes 
and the normal worker. But Battles, for instance, through 
his great industry, soon was receiving a salary far above 
the average and in the time he has been working for the 
firm he has become almost independent. He owns three 
farms in Mississippi, according to Avant. 

The deaf-mutes are intensely loyal, also, it is said. An 
instance of which Battles is the central figure is often 
related by members of the firm, in which Battles gave a 
man a beating, during the clothing workers’ strike several 
years ago. when the man dropped a remark reflecting on 
the firm. The other deaf-mutes show the same spirit, it 
is said, because they are being given a chance to earn a 
good living, just as other persons have. 

Battles’ work of cutting cloth is a most important one. 
He runs a machine with a razorlike edge, which cuts 
through many layers of cloth. Just one slip and hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of cloth would be ruined by him, but this 
has never happened. 

Clifford A. Kafka. 3425 Henrietta street, is another of the 
deaf-mutes who has an important position. He is assistant 
designer in the factory in the Curlee Building. His work 
is to help create catchy modes in mens’ clothing and to get 
the snap and verve into garments which is necessary to 
their rapid sale. 

Avant says Kafka is one of the best assistant designers 
(he firm has ever employed, largely because of his un- 
swerving attention to business. At night, instead of going 
out for some pleasure, as most other workers do, Kafka, 
whose opportunity for pleasure are more limited, reads 
technical papers and books on designing. 

This studious attitude is seen in the other deaf-mutes 
also.” Avant continued. “I have often watched them as 
they leave the building and I notice that all of the deaf- 
mutes take a newspaper from the ‘newsie,’ whereas not so 
n-any of the workers do this. 


“Invariably they are well read and have alert minds. 
1 hey are very observant also and the combination of 
discerning minds and the ability to observe closely makes 
them catch on to the technical parts of the work very 
rapidly. There is one deaf and dumb youth who went 
to work 6nly a few days ago. operating a power machine 
sewing part of coats together to make the completed 
garments. Ordinarily it requires several weeks for the 
average person to become adept at this work, but the 
afflicted youth has taken to it readily and his fingers fly 
over the work deftly until already his output almost equals 
that of other workers who have been running the machines 
for a m.uch greater length of time. 


^^ e never turn down the application of a deaf-mute fo- 
work and this fact is becoming generally known amonf 
them Avant contmued. “Very often the father of an af 
flicted youth will bring him here and apply for work foi 
him. Always they strike me with their intense eagernes' 
tor a chance to earn a living when they apply for a job 
and, as is not always the case with other workers this zea 
continues with them after they get a job.” 
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Written specially for the Silent Worker by Mdelle Yvonne Pitrois 

The Life and Death of Marie Heurtin 

(April 13, 1885 — July 22, 1921) 


HE whole world of the Deaf-blind is mourn- 
inp. One of its most illustrious members, 
— not tbe most clever, certainly, but the 
most pure, — the most saintly of them, Marie 
Heurtin is dead! The news was so un- 
expected, that it came as a painful shock to all the friends 
and admirers of Marie. And yet, ought they to be sur- 
prised? The truly astonishing 
“thing, was that the girl can 
Tiave remained so long among 
aas. Earth was not worthy of 

her; her real country, her right 
place w'as above, and every one 
who saw and admired her mar- 
-vellous smile, the celestial light 
■of her sweet face, realized for 
years that this immaterial trea- 
sure was not given to us, — only 
lent to us fcrr a w'hile! 

41 * * * * 

Must I recall here the short 
life of Marie Heurtin? Perhaps 
my American friends remember 
my previous articles, or articles 

Ijy other pens that have been 

published about her in the deaf 
and hearing press of all civilized 
■countries. But this beautiful 
story deserved to be told once 
more, — for the last time. 

Marie Heurtin was born blind- 
'<leaf. .April 13th. 1883. in Verton, 
near Nantes, a village of Brit- 
tany, the eldest of the nine 
-children of a poor tun-maker, 
who suffered of a spinal disease 
and had married a second cou- 
sin, as a consequence of this 
-double disadvantage, out of the 
nine children, only two girls 
proved to be normal (one is now' 
a wife and a mother.) Of the 
seven others, two died very 
■young. Marie as said above, w'as deaf and blind by birth; 
a girl was blind by birth, and died when twelve years old; 
a boy. Stanislas, now 25, is deaf by birth, nearly blind 
amd of rather poor intelligence; a girl, Marthe, born July 
23rd, 1902, deaf and blind by birth, like Marie; at last, a 
girl born blind, deaf and paralyzed in the limbs, died w'hen 
she reahed her second year! 

Can such a percentage of afflication be ever imagined? 
Yet when the first unfortunate child w’as born, the parents 
had no idea of the terrible misfortune that w'as bearing 
-upon her. Marie was so pretty, her beautiful brown eyes 
seemed so full of light and intelligence! But w’hen the 
lovely baby was some months old, and showed no sign 
-of recognition of her attendants: when she began to 
strike herself against the furniture, the w'alls of the 
Tiumble home; when her tiny hands tried to catch beings 
and things around her, — first anxiously, and by and by. 
■furiously and desperately, this idea occurred to the minds 
of the poor parents: “She is an idiot!” People watched 
"her in her frantic moments, and some suggested; “She 


is blind!” Others noticed her indifference to noises and 
voices, and opined; “She is deaf!” 

Poor little Marie! The first ten years of her life were 
a nightmare, — in a deep, deep night. Her passionate 
outbursts of despair and rage increased more and more, 
in proportion as she guessed, she FELT all around her a 
strange, animated, unknown world, of which she was bru- 
tally and unmercifully seperated. 

Several asylms and schools 
refused to admit her. At last 
the Heurtins succeeded to place 
tile unfortunate child in a school 
for the deaf, but promptly she 
was sent back to them, because 
she was blind; they then tried 
to put her in a school for the 
blind, but she was sent back 
a few days after, because she 
was deaf! The only resource 
that seemed left to them was to 
place their little girl in an asy- 
lum for the insane! This idea 
is heart-breaking now, when one 
knows the beautiful, noble spir- 
it that was so near to be strang- 
led in a cell! 

Happily the Heurtins heard of 
the School for the Deaf of Notre 
Dame de Larnay near Poictiers 
(Vienne) where, among deaf 
girls, a deaf-blind girl. Marthe 
Obrecht, had already been edu- 
cated. This place offered them 
renewed hope and, by a bright 
early spring morning of 1895. 
the tun-maker and an aunt of 
him arrived at Larnay, pushing 
before them a little creature 
that seemed almost a wild beast. 
To this howling monster, a 
sweet-faced, smiling nun. Sister 
Ste Marguerite, opened wide 
her loving arms, and motherly 
heart. ..and from this day began the miracle of Marie 
Heurtin’s education. 

This miracle has been told thousands of times; a beauti- 
ful book “.Ames en Prison” (Imprisoned souls) had related 
it in all its details. ... I simply recall here the terrible first 
weeks that Marie spent at Larnay. She felt confused in 
quite different surroundings, amidst quite different people. 
Her nervous hands, grasping in the horrible darkness, no 
longer found the furniture, the things she was accus- 
tomed to touch. Then she burst into terrible fits of anger, 
screaming and kicking in every direction. She particu- 
larly hated the nuns, and when she grasped the large 
sleeves or the starched cap of one of them, she howled in 
the most dreadful manner. It was even impossible to take 
her out for w'alks, for on the way she rolled about on the 
road like a creature possessed, and the sisters were 
obliged to take her back, carrying her by the shoulders 
and the feet! 

During all these painful days. Sister Ste Marguerite, 




Tile last photo of Marie Heurtin, taken a short time liefore 
her death (1921.) She is talking with her sister Marthe 
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attentively w'atching on the poor little fury, pondered 
and prayed asking God to open to her the w'ay to pene- 
trate in this walled-in soul.... Two months later, her 
prayer was granted. Marie had a little penknife that she 
elicrished. Her teacher took it from her, and shortly 
after gave it back to her, at the same time placing the 
child’s hands one across the other, thus showing her the 
sign for the object. Again she took the penknife from 
her. Immediately, as it was always the case in similar 
circumstances, Marie went into a paroxysm of rage, 
crying, screaming, and grasping for her lost treasure 
Then all at once she thought of making the sign ta-’ght 
her a moment before, and immediately Sister Ste Mar- 
guerite gave her back the penknife. The first and hardest 
sleep had been taken; a precise idea had been awakened 
in the child’s mind, she KNEW now that things had 
Jiames. that human will existed and was able to express 
itself in a determined manner. The little penknife had 
been the fairy key that opened the iron gates of her ])ri- 
son, and revealing to her the undecipherable enigma of 
life! 

From this blessed day', the tender guidance of Sister Ste 
Marguerite’s devoted hands brought Marie always more 
far away, always higher! The egg of her breakfast was 
the second thing she learned to recognize and ask for; 
then her bread, the plates, cups, saucers she found on 
the table. Soon she knew to name them, not only by' 
a sign, but by the letters of the manual alphabet, and 
then by the pointed dots of the Braille writing. Edu- 
cated at the same time as a blind girl, and as a deaf girl. 
Marie progressed in a marvellous manner on both sides. 
She was eager to learn everything; her tiny hands always 
asked the kind hands of her teacher for new words, new 
rames. new explanations, or when Sister Ste Marguerite 
was away, they were busily running on the white pages of 
her books for the blind; so in a few years she had become 
more clever than many' girls of her age. who were only- 
deaf or only blind, and could express herself far more 
correctly than most peonle born deaf. She knew remark- 
ably- well the French language and historv. arithmetic 
and geography, of which she was particularly fond. She 
liked to discover with her fingers the frontiers, rivers 
and towns of the large maps in relief ado’-ning the class 
room of the deaf-blind of Larnav. thus making in imagina- 
tion beautiful trips all through France, Europe and all 
the world, when in reality she has never seen a road, a 
street, a landscape! She could “talk” or write in six dif- 
ferent wavs. — bv signs, by manual alphabet, liy the 
Braille writing and the Ballu writing, by ordinary writing 
with pencil on the blackboard, and by typewriting! The 
intellectual side of her education had not done harm to 
the manual, material side; she liked to help the deaf girls 
to clean a room, to wipe chairs and furniture, to lay the 
cloth, to render any seryice she could in the household. 
\’ery skillful, she knitted to perfection, she could sew, 
make brushes and nets, bottom chairs, and spent yery busy- 
hours in the workroom, working among her companions. 
She bad learned, too, many pastimes among the blind, 
and it was a great amusement to her to play a game of 
dominoes with the yisitors w-ho came. — -often from v-ery 
long distances, to see her. Though her playmates did 
their cart well, she inyariably won and then her face was 
all radiant with candid pleasure! 

But the accomplishments of Marie were still surpassed 
by her moral deyelopment. As soon as she began to 
understand the meaning of life, her terrible fits of anger 
and despair disappeared, and in less than one y-ear, the 
“wild beast” she was once had been transformed into a 
sweet, charming, refined creature of whom the constant 
expression can only be described by a word: “Serenity.” 
Faith had done this miracle; Sister Ste Marguerite had 
poured into this thirsty, anxious soul the inexhaustible 


source of comfort and hope, and now Marie walked 
on her painful road of darkness and silence, all radiant 
with the feeling of the divine love. One instance, — -among 
many others, — of her deep piety is this; The girl partic- 
ularly- missed her sight; she certainly realized to some 
point w-hat a deprivation it was to be blind, for she had 
cried with compassion, when the story of Sansom had 
been told to her! Now it happened that, on the eve of a 
pilgrimage Marie was going to make to Lourdes, some 
(•lie suggested that perhaps there the Virgin would gi\ e 
back her sight. The face of the young unfortunate 
brightened with this hope; but soon, mastering her emo- 
tion and covering her ey-es with her hands, she exclaimed: 
“No. no! I prefer not to see in this world, so as to see 
better in the other!” 

-And when she returned from Lourdes, she wrote these 
moving lines; “Through obedience, and for her glory, F 
asked the Holy- Virgin to recover me my sight. She 
granted not my prayer. I remain blind. However, I am 
not sad. On the contrary, I am always pleased to do 
Cod’s will, with the hope that I shall see better in Hea- 
ven the eternal glories.... I have been deeply moved 
at the sight (she meant touch!) of all the poor patients 
who were not cured. When the holy sacrament was passed 
before them. I prayed for their recovery, not for mine!” 

The prayers of Marie Heurtin! The prayers she daily 
and constantly offered for her beloved teacher and all 
those who surrounded her, for her family and friends, 
for all the suffering and all the afflicted! What a sacred 
thing they- were! Those who have seen the girl, kneeling 
before the altar in Larnay’s clear, white chapel, her thin 
hands joined, her beautiful translucent face turned up to- 
Hea“en with a celestial smile of ecstasy, will never forget 
this vision, A mystic painter would have liked to take 
her as a model to represent a praying angel: in these 
moments still more than others, she already belonged to 
the eternal world and was herself a reflex of it! 

♦ ♦ * * » 

During the -first twelve y-ears of her life in her dear 
convent home, the three constant companions of Marie 
were first of all. her beloved spiritual mother. Sister Ste 
Marguerite, to whom she was attached by all the strength 
of her affectionate nature and of her touching gratefulness; 
then a devoted old deaf and dumb nun. Sister Ste Raphael, 
who daily acted as her under-teacher and nurse, and took 
a very important, though humble part in her education; 
and. third, the other deaf-blind girl, w-ho had entered in- 
Larnay many years ago, Marthe Obrecht. But in 1907, 
Sister Ste Marguerite received another little deaf-blind 
pupil, a bright, promising child of twelve, Annie Marie 
Poyet. It was a very happy chance for Marie, who im- 
mediately adopted with all her loving heart, this little 
afflicted companion. Soon they were inseparable friends 
and spent hours after hours, hands into hands, talking 
animately- in their silent way, often laughing gaily in their 
innocent jokes, as any ordinary girl could have laughed. 
Sister Ste Marguerite had the splendid idea to associate- 
Marie, as far as it could be. in the teaching of Anne Marie, 
and it was the eldest deaf-blind girl who taught the Braille 
alphabet to the youngest one. It was a great joy to her 
to undertake this work. — which, w-ith her beautiful deep 
nature, she rather considered as a sacred mission! Soon* 
both girls were busily deciphering the same white books, 
Marie’s frail hands patiently guiding on the dots the plump- 
little hands of Anne Marie. They were like a white, im- 
material lily above a fresh blossoming rose! 

But a greater interest, a greater love still was going to 
enrich Marie’s life. Once every two years, she went with 
her teacher for a few day’s trip in Brittany, in the humble 
home of her poor parents. Her delight was great, the 
day she was there she discovered in a cradle a new-born- 
little sister! She asked her devoted interpreter for the 
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name of the tiny one, and seemed quite satisfied to know 
that it was Marthe. She eagerly examined the baby with 
Tier soft fingers, measured her little mouth to be sure that 
it was not too large, then proudly declared that she was 
■“a charming child,” and rocked and kissed it to her heart’s 
■content i 

Alas! Before many years had elapsed, one must realize 
that this growing little Marthe was afflicted in the same 
■dreadful manner as Marie, — she was, too, deaf, dumb and 
"hiind by birth! So her place was lovingly prepared in 
Larnay’s classroom, between Marie and Anne Marie, and 
devoted Sister Ste Marguerite rejoiced with the idea of 
this new teaching to unertakc, of this new labor to be- 
gin, But God thought probably that she had done 
-enough for Him in the body of His afflicted children, 
A few months before little Marthe's entrance to Larnay, 
in April iqio. Sister Ste Marguerite, after having suffered 
^bronchitis for one week, entered into her rest and supreme 
Teward, She was but fifty, and seemed so full of life and 
strength! But the splendid work to which she had given 
lier heart and soul, had exhausted her. 

^^’ords cannot describe the sorrow of poor Marie when 
with her trembling, desolate fingers, she felt of. f jr the last 
■time, the cold body of her beloved teacher, lying on her 
narrow iron bed. She covered with kisses and her tears 
the loving hands which day after day for fifteen years, had 
talked into hers, had revealed to her the whole universe 
...and that were now cold and motionless, joined for 
Eternity! only the Christian faith of the dear girl helped 
her. in this agony of sorrow. Amidst her own grief, 
noticing that one of her companions was sobbing close by 
her, she ceased for a moment to cry herself, and taking 
the other girl in a loving embrace, she pointed out her 
finger to show Heaven to her, that expressing silently, 
"but how' eloquently, her superme comfort and hope! Yet 
for a long time after Sister Ste Marguerite’s death, it 
was feared that Marie could not survive her, she had be- 
-come more frail, more pale, more thin! Daily she walked, 
all by herself, to the cemetery of the convent, and prayed 
3md wept on the grave of her adopted mother. Xever 
<(id she nelgect this pious duty. 

The idea of the precious legacy her teacher had left to 
Ter did much to smoothen her grief, to retain her on earth! 
Her dear little sister Marthe entered Larnay a few months 
^fter Sister Ste Marguerite’s death. Marthe had not been 
Tebuked like Marie in her early childhood, for every one 
"knew this time what was the tragic matter with her. On 
the contrary, her parents and hearing sisters, a teacher of 
■the deaf and several friends had taken much care of her. 
-and began her teaching. Nevertheless, her first days in 
her new surroundings were terrible, too! She tried to 
■escape in search of her parents, she refused to eat, she 
■grasped all the chairs she could discover and threw' them 
in the air; at night, she struggled furiously in her little bed 
...and consented to sleep only when she felt the bed of 
her elder sister quite close to her own! 

Another Sister of Wisdom. Sister Ste Louis, bravely 
taking the place of the lamented Sister Ste Marguerite, 
undertook this difficult education and helped materially 
by the humble and devoted Sister St Raphael, and morally, 
spiritually by the guardian angel of little Marthe. — Marie! 
In these early stormy days, when in her wanderings about 
the schoolroom the little rebel happened to meet her sister, 
slie eagerly held her and, recognizing her. calmed her- 
self at once and crouched quietly beside her; then Marie, 
with her celestial smile, placed her joined hands on the 
head of the child, in the most touching gesture of blessing 
and love one can imagine! 

Days, weeks, months and years elapsed in the quiet at- 
mosphere of the convent home. By and by. in her turn. 
Marthe became a charming girl, of happy, sunny dispo- 


sition, less deep and serious than Marie, but bright and 
laughing. While her sister at similar age was <-ager to 
learn, and liked nothing more than study, Marthe always 
preferred to play and cared little for knowledge. With 
such different natures, however, the most tender affec- 
tion united the tw'o unfortunate daughters of the Briton 
tun-maker. Marie had quite motherly ways with Marthe; 
she tau.ght her to read, to knit, was always ready to 
explain to her what she did not understand, patiently 
played with her for hours in her favorite games; she 
helped her in her studies, in her manual work, she ap- 
peased her little fits of anger. Hand in hand, young wo- 
man and small girl W'ent freely all by themselves through 
the building and alleys of oak trees of Larnay, where 
everyone that happened to meet them stopped to have an 
animated little chat on their fingers! They knelt the one 
beside the other in the chapel, where Marie taught Marthe 
her first prayers. A great event of their cloistered life 
was the trip they made once every two years to their 
birthplace, where kind Sister St Louis brought them. 
I'heir long railw’ay journey, the meeting with their parents, 
relatives and friends, their various discoveries of the out- 
side world. — alas! always so strange to them! — were of 
capital interest to both, and on their return to Larnay 
they talked about it together for months! 

.'\nne Marie Poyet continued to be the inseparable com- 
panion and schoolmate of the tw'o sisters, an earnest play- 
mate for Marthe. and it was. in spite of all, a happy trio 
that can be seen daily in the class-room of the deaf-blind. 
Unhappily, the parents of .\nne Marie took her away in 
I0I.3, though her studies were far from complete, and 
placed her as a w'orking girl iira factory, to the despair of 
the poor dear child, who has never comforted herself 
since, and w'hose constant hope and prayer is to go to 
her beloved Larnay! Marie and Marthe missed her very 
much, and Marie did her best to cheer her up in her iso- 
lation by writing to her long and frequent letters and 
copying for her interesting and helpful Braille literature. 

The year following .\nne Marie’s departure, the terrible 
war broke oiU; Marie was an ardent lover of her country, 
so all the events of the gigantic struggle deeply appealed 
to her: the nuns had to tell her the principal facts, she 
was thrilled with it all. .Accounts of beautiful deeds of 
heroism and self-sacrifice awakened her enthusiasm, and 
her delight w'as at the utmost, when she knew that .\merica 
was coming to the rescue! During all these long years of 
sorrow and an.xiety. her constant prayers, deprivations 
and sacrifices went up for the victory of France and its 
allies, and her delicate fingers knitted incessantly socks, 
socks, socks, for our soldiers in the trenches! 

The year miy brought to Marie Heurtin a great sorrow' 
— the death, at an advanced age. of her faithful and de- 
voted companion Sister Ste Raphael, and three .great joys, 
the comin.g to Larnay of three new inmates, three deaf- 
blind girls of the invaded zones that were sent to the con- 
vent as refuge. — bright, intelligent and witty Yvonne 
Berlin, sweet-tmpered and timid Emilienne Vandechaege,. 
— poor minded but good-tempered Jeanne Delgove. With 
the Heurtin sisters and old Marthe Oh-echt. there were 
now half a dozen deaf-blind girls gathered in the blessed 
home w'here they were surrounded by so much love and 
mercy. In addition to them were a few deaf inmates who 
had partially or totally lost their sight through age. All 
these unfortunates lived together in perfect affection and 
harmony; each w'ith her ow'n nature and disposition com- 
pleted the others; the younger ones, gay, lively, talkative, 
had the greatest respect for quiet, calm, unassuming Marie, 
in whom they felt instinctively an holy nature, who was to 
them a model, an encouragement, and w'ho simplj- and 
quietly, without preaching, showed to them daily the ex- 
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ample of perfect patience and submission in the bearing of 
her heavjf cross. Her saintly influence invaded the whole 
mansion, and was an edification to all the inmates, deaf or 
blind girls, and to the nuns themselves: it even cleared up 
the gates of the convent to help all the friends of Marie, 
near and far, all the world over. Really. Marie Heurtin 
has not been only a living miracle; she has been chiefly 
a living blessing, 

I have visited Marie twice in her life, and have corre- 
sponded ivith her for many years, — even from the time 
she wrote me a letter, of which I quote these lines, that 
show both her charming candor and the beauty of her 
communion with the invisible: 

“We all thank you heartily for your nice letter that has 
caused an extreme joy to »is, and for the pretty little 
piece of money that ytou send to each of your ‘little 
sisters,’ knowing our naughty greediness, so that we may 
transform them into “Easter eggs.” You asked what we 
like better money or chocolate? Well, wc prefer a little 
piece of money, so that we may have the pleasure to take 
cur littles ladies to Poictiers shops: we hope to go to town 
the Tuesday after Easter for a walk, and we .shall not for- 
get to put our little pieces in our purses, to buy choco- 
late or other dainties. Every one here is in good 
health, and our dailj' life is alw^ays the same: our little 
boat floating on a quiet, calm sea: our kind and clever 
pilot. Sister St Louis, lead us marvellously, so w'e have no 
fear to founder! We are certain to get safe into port, 
where sweet Jesus is waiting for us with outstretched arms, 
a smile on His lips, ready to give us the kiss of w'elconie.” 

No one could guess at this moment how’ poignant pro- 
phetically were the lines written — or rather pointed by 
Marie, and how near w'as the great “w'elcome” to which, 
in her deep piety, she thought every day... She was 
then in good health, as she said, though as ever so frail 
and delicate. A few weeks later, she had her photo, — her 
last photo,— taken with Marthe, who w'as now taller than 
her. and seemed so strong, so full of vigor and cheer- 
fulness near her! The pure white lily was on the eve of 
fading away, and the sw-eet pet fume of her beautiful sou! 
was more fragrant than ever. In the early summer a kind 
lady took Marie and her deaf-blind companions for an 
automobile trip; she enjoyed it immensely; it w’as her last 
pleasure on earth. 

On July llth. Larnay’s little saint was taken ill with the 
measles, and seven days after Marthe caught the same 
disease; both sisters laid side by side in their white beds in 
the infirmary; their sickness, how'cver, w'as not alarming 
and Marie seemed quite better on the 19th. This day. by 
a providential chance. Mme. Heurtin, the mother of the 
deaf-blind girls, happened to pass by Larnay on her way 
to a convent in the neigborhood. where she brought her 
deaf son Stanislas as a man-.servant. She came to see her 
daughters, to whom she was so much attached, poor 
simple woman! She spent a few^ hours with them, and 
went away quite tranquilized. But the following day, 
July Joth, Marie had a congestion of the breast; she suf- 
fered much, was feverish and oppressed, yet always 
cheerful and patient, and seemed to have no idea of the 
gravity of her condition. The Mother Superior visited 
her, and said to her on her fingers; “Marie, perhaps the 
Holy Virgin will come to fetch you!” But she replied 
quickly and gently with her charming smile: “No, no yet, 
I don’t believe it! My crotvn is not yet ready!” How- 
ever, a few hours later she felt unconscious, and on July 
22nd, in the early morning, she went up to her Saviour! 
Dear, blessed Marie! Her beautiful brown eyes were at 
last opened to the “eternal glories” she had so much 
longed to see, and oh! how splendid they must have ap- 
peared to her, after her long road in the darkness! How 


sweet were the songs of angels with whom she joined her 
liberated voice! 

But w'hat a painful shock it was to all the community of 
Larnay, — nuns, pupils, deaf-blind boarders, and above alt 
to little Marthe! When the poor child was told that Marie- 
was dead, she jumped out of her bed, passionately em- 
braced her sister and covered her with kisses and tears, 
it was an heart-breaking sight. As a consequence of 
her terrible pain, fever took her again and for some days 
one could fear that she was going to die too! The loving 
care of her teachers and companions succeeded in calming 
her, but how desolate she remained, poor little one! 
One month later, on the eve of Assumption day. she 
said to another deaf-blind girl; “Tomorrow is the feast 
of the Holy V’irgin; it is the feast of Marie, too, but she is 
no more with us,” and after a while she continued with a 
deep sigh; “Well, it is better for her to be in Heaven with 
God. than to be deaf, dumb and blind, for it is too sad!” So 
the dear girl, though she cannot have an idea of tvhat 
sight and hearing is. realized, — as her sister did before, 
— the blessings she has missed! 

Once, during the early days of her education, when 
Sister Ste Marguerite explained to Marie about old age 
and death, by making her touch an old wrinkled woman 
and a dead nun, the child revolted, and declared that she 
would not become old and wrinkled, that she refused to die? 
i'or a long time she had accepted the inevitable human 
fate, hut Providence had been merciful to her; she was, 
spared of all the miseries of old age, and her death was 
sweet and quiet as her life had been . 

Now Marie lies in the peaceful cemetery of Larnay, 
among the nuns and the deaf girls who lived and died in 
this holy retreat, close by her beloved teacher Sister Ste 
Marguerite. Tw'o beautiful cypress trees are waving 
above her grave, and daily Marthe and her other deaf- 
Idind companions come all alone, guiding themselves on 
the stone wall, to pray on this blessed spot. 

Marie Heurtin is no more in Larnay. and the moist 
eyes of her friends vainly search for her there, as they 
would search the holy lamp on the altar. . . . But the lamp' 
is not extinguished! It is only shining elsewhere, more 
bright, more splendid, and shows to us the road leading 
to the great eternal Light! 



Dr. and Mrs. C. T. Dougherty and their own. new home,. 


6833 Anthony Ave., Chicago. 
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ATLANTA CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


RS. C. L. JACKSON, who had charge of the 
N. A. D. Booth in the lobby of Piedmont 
Hotel, the convention headquarters, is a 
very interesting woman and one of rare busi- 
fiess ability. She also had charge of tlie Si- 
lent Worker display and took in many subscriptions for 
the magazine. Admiring her business ability, further in- 
quirv revealed the fact that she once had charge of the itib- 
scription department of the .\tlanta Constitution and was 
closely associated with Joel Chandler Harris, who became 
famous as the author of “Uncle Remus.” Mrs. Jackson 
lias many wealthy and influential friends in Atlanta, and is 
iiiuch respected by both deaf and hearing. Being a “live 
wire” she is bound to make the next convention of the 
N. A. U. very interesting for all who arc lucky enough to 
take advantage of Atlanta’s hospitality in I0.23- 

— o — 

One of the interesting events of the convention week 
was the trip by trolley to Stone Mountain, sixteen miles 
■distant. This mountain is the largest solid rock of granite 
in the world, being eight miles in circumference at the 
base and one mile to the top. Many of the delegates and 
-visitors followed the winding trail to the very summit. 
It was a hot day and coats were removed to make the 
trip more comfortable. One of those to reach the top 


was the distinguished and dignified president of the 
X. A. D. Coming down was a different proposition. 
There we^e extremely steep places, all bare rock, which 
made the descent hazardous. Dr. Cloud was observed to 
hesitate, then his feet slipped from under him. his hands 
went up and for a considerable distance he slid down 
in true toboggan fashion to the amusement of all on- 
lookers. Imagine our dignified X. A. D. president coming 
down the mountain in such undignified fashion! 

Speaking of Stone Mountain, it was the scene of great 
battles during the civil war; also the scene of the fiery 
cross of the Ku Klux Klan, after its organization in 
Atlanta in 1 S 15 . .'\mong the many distinguished people 
of the world who have visited the mountain were kings 
and queens. .Among the carvings in the rock along the 
trail are Biblical quotations and the insignia of the 
“W.O.M'.” There is a story told by a deaf native quarry- 
man, that when workmen were drilling the foundation 
for the Piedmont Hotel, the noise of the drill could be 
plainly heard at the top of Stone Mountain sixteen miles 
away, proving that there was a vein of solid granite run- 
ning all the way from the mountain under the hotel. 

— o— 

The Mayor, in his speech of welcome, said: “If you see 
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“THE ATLANTA SILENT WOMEN’S CLUB” 

Top row — left to right: Mrs, C. C. Griffin. Misses Lil lie Moore, .Annie Lou Lynch. Mrs. W. -A. Willingham, 
Miss Margaret Magill, Miss Mary P. Brooks, Mrs. Wor,h Fate. Middle row: Mrs. Emmett Thompson, Mrs. 
Ed. McNabb, Mrs. L, B. Dickerson, Miss Eva McCiuinnis. .Mrs. Robert Freeman, Miss Margie Weaver, Mrs. \\ . T. 
Brown. Bottom row: Mrs. A. H. Stockard, Mrs. Theresa Brown, Mrs. W. E. Gholdston, Mrs. J. Guerry Bishop 
and Mrs, W. Wy McLean. 


To those ladies is due the lion share of the success of the N. F. S. D. couventiou last July. It was through 
their untiring work that quite a large share of the mo -ey to finance the convention was raised. Each and every 
member is a live member. 



THK ?OUTH CAROLINA GROUP AT THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 

From left to right, stmulitig Mr.s. Ivustico Smoak, Cttlar Spring, S. C. ; Miss Willie Kant, Townville, S. C. ; Miss Effic Estill, 
Aiken, S. C. ; .Miss Eilliun ('.lover, Columbia, S. C. ; Mrs. Herbert R. Smoak, I'nion, S. C. ; Miss ,\nnic Dwight, W'edgefiehl, S. C, ; Miss 
Hertha Clark. Inman, s. C. ; .Miss .Mar.v 1’. Brooks, Columbia, S. C. ; Miss Antiabelle Rhodes, C.reenville, S. C. ; Mrs. T. H. Coleman, Cedar 
Springs, S. C. ; Miss H lie Rogers. Cedar Spring, S. C. ; Miss Ada Ea„on, East Durham, .\. C. ; Mrs. Jackson, Atlanta, Ca. ; Sitting: — 
N’crnal Clover, Creenville, S. C. ; Jas. A. Rhodes, Creenville, S. C. : W'. Bearden, Creenville. S. C. ; VVm. H. l.ylcs, Jr., Columlji^, S. C. ; 
ilerberi K. Smoak, T'nioi, S. C, ; Robt. l.ee Cave; Columbia, S. C. ; Prof. T. H. Coleman, Cedar Springs, S. C. ; Duncan Smoak, W'a.shing- 
ton, D. C. ; l,i>uie Fanl, Creenville, S. C. ; Eusticc C. Smoak. Cedar Springs, S. C. ; Bill Buchatian, .\nderson, S, C. 


anything you want, take it,” One of the evenl,s of tlie 
week was a trip to Grant Park where bathing was to be 
allowed in the swimming pool. When the crowd got 
there tlie police refused to allow them in the pool. One 
<if .Atlanta’s hustling young women got busy with the 
Mayor over the telephone. Summoning the park police 
to the receiver, he said: “If the deaf visitors Vvant ttie 
pool, let them have it.” and they, of course, got it. The 
water w'as tepid, but there was fun a-plenty and those 
who availed themselves of the bathing privileges returned 
to headquarters considerably refreshed. 

Arriving at headquarters late Sunday afternoon, one 
of the guests discovered that the buttons of his trousers 
were coming off, and having an extra pair he took them 
to the tailor shop in the basement and left them with the 
man in charge with instructions as to what was to he 
done. He was told that the trousers would be delivered 
to his room in the evening. At a late hour, one of the 
bell boys brought up the trousers and the owner not 
having the necessary change handed him a five-dollar 
bill. Immediately, the darkey disappeared w’ith both the 
pants and the bill. In a few minutes, he returned with 
the wrong change, short of course, without the pants. 
■“VEhere are my pants?" the owner demanded. The dark- 
ey disappeared, and came back with ten bottles of ginger 
ale. “Where are my pants?” the owner again shouted. 
The darkey again disappeared and returned with the infor- 
mation that they could not be found in the tailor shop. 
Next morning the owner of the pants went down to the 
shop to investigate. The pants were not there and the 
hooks showed that they had not been delivered. The 
proprietor got busy and when the owner of the pants 
returned to bis room later in the day they were there 
nicely pressed. They w'ere not touched again until he got 
home and looking over them it remained for the good wife 
to sew on the buttons. And this reminds us that the same 
fellow lost his pajamas at the Detroit Convention head- 
quarters last year. 

— o — 

One afternoon, the citizens of Atlanta kindly offered 
the free use of their automobiles to take the visitors on a 
sight-seeing trip. After about fifty cars were well under 
way a thunderstorm caught them and at Fort McPherson 
the cars had to stop to allow those who were in open cars 


to get under cover at one of the cantonments. Foi half” 
an hour, the rain came down in torrents and the artillery 
of the heavens let loose its loudest thunder and mosL 
terrifying electric flashes which gave all a thrill. After 
tl>e storm was over, the party was returned to headquar- 
ters and wc wondered if the storm was a part of the pro- 
gram laid out for our entertainment, to show ii.j vhat a 
thunderous place the fort was. 

— o — 

The stuff which certain individuals carried around iti. 
their hii)-pockets would indicate that Atlanta was the 
wettest place in the United States. 

Southern hospitality was exemplified when the Wom- 
en’s Club, the most exclusive in Atlanta, threw its doors- 
wide open to receive the visitors. The ladies, dressed in 
their finest, received everyone with a sweet smile and a. 
cordial handshake. With pleasing gestures the visitors 
were shown through the richly furnished rooms and I'U.'illy 
treated to the most delicious punch ever conco< ved. 

— o — 

(Jnc of the rich treats the deaf had was a visit to the 
home of Uncle Remus, otherwise Joel Chandler Harris,,, 
whose quaint stories have placed his name among the fam- 
ous authors of our time. The place is called “The Wren’s- 
Nest” and is surrounded by beautiful trees. The room- 
in which he died remains the same as when he occupied 
it. Even his shaving outfit, his slouch hat and umbrella 
repose just as he left them the night of his death. Among 
the other interesting sights in the home of Uncle Remus- 
is the hook case full of autographed hooks by many fam- 
ous authors. 

On top of Stone Mountain one can see many mites of 
Georgia’s rich agricultural section from all points of the 
compass. While thus engaged in enjoying the vast ex- 
panse of scenery below us, there glided before our vision 
what appeared to he several aeroplanes, then in quick 
succession others came until the air seemed to be full 
of them. On closer inspection they turned out to be buz- 
zards. Those of us who had never seen a buzzard before 
were easily fooled, because in the distance the similiarity 
was made all the more manifest as these scavengers of 
the air were not seen to flap their wings- at all. 
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The Silent Worker Club 

Edited by WARREN M. SMALTZ 


MONO a wide ranje of acquain'ances I have some 
Jifhcultv to thi^ik of even a dozen deaf men who 
have worked s eadily at their trade, and at the 
same place of employment, for a period of five 
years. And I have still greater difficulty to find 
satisfied with their jobs, and put their heart and 
work. Therefore I was gladdened the other day 
with the story of a' deaf man, as narrated to me by a chance 
acquaintance. But let me tell my tale in my own way. 

I had contemplated selling my home, and a prospective pur- 
chaser, a hearing man, called on me to look it over. In the 
course of our conservation, he told me he was a salesman for 
a large firm of lithographers. With visible pride he declared 
that he knew lithographs from A to Z, because he had once 
“worked side bv side with the great Reider.” Did 1 know my 
fellow deaf man named Reider? Sure, that was the name, al- 
right, — James S. Reider. Why, he was the most consummate 
lithographic engraver in America upon certain kinds of work! 
Surely 1 must have heard of ///«.' 

Without any pretense, he spoke enthusiastically in this vein 
for a full half-hour. Confidentially he informed me that he 
had “such a soft job at present,” because he needed only to 
promise a w'avering prospective buyer that Reider would en- 
grave the plates, and presto! the sale was consummated! He 
proudly affirmed that ev^en the government knew about Reider, 
and would not consider any other man's work on certain dif- 
ficult specifications. And when he finally departed, he had 
exacted from me a promise to pay him an early visit, for the 
purpose of viewing his cherished collection of Reider-engraved 
prints ! 

Now. 1 am aware that this story will be read by some per- 
sons with a knowing smile. Nevertheless, the story is a true 
one, — the absolute naked truth. And it is a tale that should be 
told and retold wherever the deaf congregate. Here we have 
the example of a deaf man who never boasted of his work, and 
who would probably not have been discovered but for a chance 
circumstance. But what I want to call attention to is that this 
man, Reider, worked with heart and head and hand at his trade, 
-steadily, for over forty years. Mind you, he did not ask him- 
self whether he was being treated as fairly as his hearing 
fellow-workers. He did not stop to fret over the supposed 
injustice of employers toward deaf men. He did not falter 
-over the monotony and occasional drudgery of his trade, and 
slight his tasks with the usual “good enough.” And note par- 
ticularly, that he did not nurse any foolish notions about his 
work being beneath his dignity and deserts. Instead of day- 
■dreaming about jobs he wished to have, he was applying him- 
self energetically and whole-heartedly to the one he did have. 
And the result was inevitable. He gained for himself a proud 
reputation throughout the whole country, wherever lithographs 
-are understood. 

By the Eternal ! here is a story that should be written large 
in the annals of the deaf, and its moral taught to the pupils of 
every institution in the land! Away with whines and excuses 
about being handicapped by fate. Have done with silly vapor- 
ings about injustice to the deaf and the world’s indifference. 
That is the foul smoke which rises from amoitions that never 
took fire, but merely smouldered. What is needed, and needed 
badly, is the will to work not merely just as good, but better 
than all competitors. Depend upon it, the deaf man who is out 
to heat all comers at his trade, is not the first man to mourn 
over being jobless when periods of industrial depression occur. 
It is a lesson we all should learn, and our hat is off to at least 
■one man who learned it conspiouously well. If there were a 


more such in each community, the deaf man’s stock would soar 
way above par in the labor market. 

‘Honor and .slianie from no condition rise: 

Act well your jiart. there all the honor lies." 

Did you ever observe that people are apt to put an enthusiasm 
into des ructiveness that is seldom manifested in constructive 
work? The snail boy takes a huge delight in dissembling the 
machinery of an alarm clock; but only one in ten shows any 
enthusiasm in trying to reassemble it. How many' of us pause 
to wn'ch a group of carpenters build a house? But notice 
the crowd which collects when ;h; wrecking company gets on 
the job! How people run and jostle each o'her to see a fire 
destroy a builditig! How they flock to every train wreck and 
automobile crash to gaze at the havoc wrought, and mooch over 
the debris I 

Nobody seems to care particularly about things in the mak- 
ing; it is the act of des'roying which creates rhe big attendajice 
every time. For each man who, with weary- patience, toils to 
construct a concre'e expression of his soul's desire, there are ten 
others always ready to engage with terrible enthusiasm in the 
fiendish joy of demcli'ion. Alas, we have only one Luther Bur- 
bank, only one Edison, only one James J. Hill! Against these 
great, constructive Builders there are thousands who would 
cheerfully start a forest fire, or discharge an electric torp-edo, 
or wreck a train. It is no use denying it. ^ ou know perfectly 
well that you are far more interested in the potentialities of 
dynamite than you are in Portland Cement. You are quite will- 
ing to tax the public treasury for the newest thing in war- 
ships; but you quickly join the anvil chorus when a new public 
utilty or school house is contemplated. If you are honestly not, 
then you are one of the splendid few. 

Now, it is all very well to speak of the perversity of human 
nature. Such alibis are always conveniently to hand. But let 
us try and go a little deeper into the matter. Did you notice 
that the Builders never willingly destroy their handiwork? It 
is the men who will not build themselves, who take delight in 
wrecking the efforts of those who do. Ah, now we have it ! 
It is not human nature, but human selfishness and human small- 
ness-of-soul that is responsible. Smug self-complacency' may 
hotly deny this, but the truth is irrefutable. What is needed is 
more great-hearted men whose ambitions produce an over- 
whelming desire to wield the hammer, instead of to ply the 
crowbar. And while we are thinking of it, let us point out 
that the really great men of all time, men whose familiar names 
thunder sonorously down the ages, were individuals whose 
souls burned with a fierce passion to build, not to destroy. 

Some one has said that the world’s greatest heroes are never 
heard of or s.'en. Certain it is that honors do not always fall 
upon th e mos deserving. He who has eyes that really see will 
often discover noble virtures in the most uiiexpected quarters, 
where they have existed unknown and unsung. 

For example, 1 am acquainted wi h a deaf woman who is 
scarcelv known in her own community, and who is generally 
regarded as failing to measure up to even average intelligence 
and ability. Ye; this woman has been the main support of a 
familv of eight since she reached the tender age of twelve. 
At that time her father died, leaving nothing ;x> his widow and 
seven children except a heavily mortgaged home. Heroically 
the family skimped along until the home xvas finally paid for. 
And being the oldest of the seven children, the heaviest share 
of the burden fell upon this young girl. School, fine clothes, the 
pleasures of girlhood, and even friendships, had to be forsaken 
for the all important business of getting a bare living. Now, at 
the age of thirty, she is still the only support of her mother 
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and youngest sister. Her other brothers and sisters have mar- 
ried and set up homes of their own, and have conveniently 
forgotten all about their dependent mother. 

This is a case of heroism of a high order. It requires a 
profound depth of character to perform what this simple and 
unassuming lady did, and preserve in the sacrifice over a weary 
and heart-sickening period of years. It is impossible not to 
compare her case with the one narrated in a poem contained in 
Baldwin's old eighth grade Reader, where the astonished em- 
peror richly rewarded the poor laborer because “eight souls he 
did keep and guard on eight poor groschen a day.” Unfortu- 
nately there is no august monarch to reward the heroine in this 
case. Heaven alone knows and values the heart of gold which 
throbs beneath the simple and homely exterior of this deaf 
lady, — a real lady. 


There is such a thing as altruism. When a person is ap- 
proached to join some association or society for the welfare- 
and advancement of the deaf as a whole, the question should 
not be “What do I get?” but instead, “Whar can 1 give?” 

There are probably eightj'-five thousand deaf people in the- 
United States. Collectively they could exert a tremendous in- 
fluence. Individually they can accomplish almost nothing for 
the larger interests of the deaf. The mere fact that the largest 
association of the deaf has not yet attained a membership of 
five thousand, is conclusive evidence that the spirit of co- 
operation, of service, of altruism, has not yet thoroughly per- 
meated the whole body of deaf people. 

There is no higher distinction a person could desire than the- 
name of altruist, — to always consider first of all alter, the 
others instead of ego, self. The deaf have a goodly number of 
altruists. Many more are very sadly needed. 


Unusual Type of Beautiful and Cultivated Deaf Women 



MISS GERALDINE GIBBONS 


“Fairest of creation, last and best 

Of all God'S work, creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sipht or thought be formed 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or sweet. “ 


Such is Miss Geraldine Gibbons, regarded as one of 
Chicago’s most beautiful women, by three celebrated art- 
jiidgcs for the Chicago Tribune's recent beauty contest. 
She is of the “Carmen” type with flashing eyes and pearly 
teeth although she has Irish blood in her veins. She has 
hazel eyes and black hair w'hich she wears in coil masses. 
Her figure is slender, but perfectly formed. She is an 
exquisite dancer, possesses a wonderful personality, and is 
beloved by all who know her. 

She is a remarkably clever imitator and entertainer. 
Last year she scored a great hit with a Chicago audience 
at the Silent Athletic Club, when she imitated Charlie 
Chaplin. 

She lost her hearing at the age of two from spinal 
meningitis. She was graduated from the Ephphata School 
for the Deaf of Chicago. Her speech and lip-reading are 
exceedingly good. 

She is also a graduate of the Art Institute, where she 



studied the allied arts. — still life, domestic art, and interior 
decoration. Her works were unusually attractive and 
very much praised at the Art Institute Students’ Annual 
Exhibition at the Art Institute. She has a feminine grace,, 
a love for painting, and a passion for flowers which she 
introduces in her pictures. Her favorite subjects are 
flowers, landscapes and still life. She has recently turned 
to hat-de§igning and is with a leading millinery depart- 
ment. She has had experience in French dressmaking, 
and is adept in simple and basic psychology of line and 
colors as applies to clothes and hats. 

She is a faithful reader and admirer of the Silent Worker, 

The Unknown Writer. 


MRS. J. AMOS TODD MRS. BYRON BOYD 
of Au.stit), Texas of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Both sisters, graduates of the Tennessee School for the Dcaf" 
in Knoxville. Possessed of unusual beauty, intelligence and 
stateliness of manners they made a host of friends at the p'rats’ 
convention in Atlanta, (ia., July 11 — 17, 1921 
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EOLOGISTS tell us that the great interior valley 
of California was once an inland sea. As the 
waters receded they left a soil which the alluvial 
deposits of countess mountain streams gradually 
enriched. Century after century rolled by and 
the ground remained untouched by plow or harrow. With the 
great rush to the gold fields, it was inevitable that a portion of 
the new comers should take up farming. Naturally it was the 
northern end of the valley that was soonest settled, for this was 
the region nearest to the gold fields, the climate was less op- 
was more abundant. While the northern section of this great 
pressive in the summer than in the southern portion and water 
region, known as the Sacramento Valley, was forced by the 
early settlers to produce to the utmost, the fertile southern end, 
’the San Joaquin Valley, remained almost untouched. But there 
-came a day and that not so many years ago when the produc- 
tiveness of the latter section came to be generally known. It 
was seen that to aid nature to the fullest in her productivity, it 
was but necessary to add water to the land, and in consequence 
numerous irrigation ditches were run from the streams which 
the melting snows of the mountains kept supplied with the pre- 
cious Huid. The farmers here profited, too from the experience 
•of their northern neighbors, and with careful husbandry and 
scientific rotation of crops avoided that exhaustion of the soil 
which resulted from the earlier operations in the north. 

'I'he chief county of this fertile district is Fresno County and 
the chief city is the city of Fresno. A few years ago a town, 
Fresno is now ((uite a cosmopolitan city. The turbanned Hin- 
doo, the swarthy Armenian, the dark skinned sons of Italy, 
Greece and Spain, and fair haired immigrants from northern 
Europe mingle with the Yankee and the Mexican. Automobiles 
from the surrounding towns, from the farms, the vineyards, the 
■orchards and the oil wells throng the streets. One cannot hut 


sense the future greatness of this growing inland empire. For 
many miles the land is level and over these good roads abound. 
-■Vuto stages, which rival the trains in speed and service, leave 
hourly and half hourly for all important centers of the state. 
One may take the stage in any direction, hut for our purposes 
we will enstage for Porterville. 

Out we go on the smoothest of concreted highways past gar- 
den, farm, and orchard, to the south and then to the east. Our 
way leads us through many thriving towns, whose prosperity is 
reflected in the character of the residences and the substantial 
business blocks. As we draw near the hills which break the 
level surface of the valley and are the forerunners of the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, we notice groves of trees nestled at the base 
of the slopes and within the numerous coves which the undulat- 
ing surface affords. These are the citrus groves of oranges 
and lemons. Just as the Indian found the junction of lowland 
and hill the best for camping sites, so has the white man sought 
the same location, for here the semi-tropical citrus trees escape 
the killing winter frosts of the lowlands and the chilling moun- 
tain blasts w'hich may be but a few hundred feet bevond. Fin- 
ally we enter a wide avenue lined with palms and over-brLch- 
ing trees, a place but a few decades ago quite desolate, and 
after a ride of several miles pull up at the thriving town of 
Porterville. Porterville is but a neighboring town of Fresno, as 
things go in California, yet we may ascertain by the watch 
that, though we have been travelling as rapidly as the law 
allows and perhaps faster, we have been quite three hours on 
the way. 

From Porterville we turn to the west and a half hour’s ride 
brings us to our objective. This is the prosperous ranch of 
L. M Benedict, on which run by his son Clinton, is the largest 
thicken ranch in the west and perhaps in the entire country, to 




<'>eiieral view of laying house.s on the Benedict ranch. These shelter tliousands of hens. There are twenty-two large anti sitiall buildings 

upon the ranch. i ne comoineu length of the poultry houses is 5J6 feet. 
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L. M. lienetlict. Father of Clinton Benedict. Mr. Bene- 
dict settItNl with his tamity in Calitonna a decade agu. 


be operated by a deaf man. The old-tirne farmhouse has given 



The Benedict ranch house. This is a modern building with modem 
lighting, heating, plumbing, and other city conveniences. 


in the Benedict poultry yards. Of the twenty-two large and 
small buildings upon the ranch, the most impressive are the long 
line of laying houses. These, if laid end to end, would form a 
leng h of 536 feet. Within them are carefully sorted thousands 
of hens, the segregation depending upon the laying qualities 
chiefly. As but one brand of chickens is carried, that of white 
leghorns, the sight of so many fluttering masses of white is quite 


way to a modern bungalow with up to date furnishings on the 
Benedict ranch. Though general farming is carried on over 
the greater portion of the place, by far the most attention is 
being given to poultry raising end. 

Many thousand chickens yearly first see the light of day with- 


impressive. 

Clinton Benedict supplies many chickens to the market and to 
meet the depletion upon his stock which this withdrawal entails, 
he has an incubator cellar of 3000-egg capacity and two brood- 
er houses of 2000 and 4000 chick capacity respectively. To look 
after the hatching, rearing, and general welfare of such a mul- 



titude of chickens is an arduous task, but Mr Benedict has 
lightened his lal)ors considerably through the use of the latest 
appliances in the line of chicken fanciers. 

The most striking building upon the ranch and one that can 
be seen for miles around is the tower house. From the veranda 
surrounding the fourth floor, which houses an immense water 
tank, one can have a full view of the chicken yards, to say 


The tower house. This is the most distinctive build- 




ing on the ranch. From the veranda one has a sweep- 
ing view of the poultry yards, the farm, and the 
surrounding country. And oh. girls, a bride lives here, 
the wife of Clinton Benedict. The building has been 
fitted up in a most modern manner and has everything 
that a bride might wish. 


Clinton Benedict. Mr. Benedict is a young man, who has 
taken up farming for a profession. He has the largest 
chicken ranch in the west and perhaps in the whole 
country to be operated by a deaf man. 



Brooder house. This brooder house has a capacity of 2000 
chicks and contains an inculiator cellar of .1000 egg capacity. 

tet reached capacity development. It has seen several pros- 
perous years and tided over one dull season, and the energy and 
care which are being bestowed upon its upbuilding should as- 
sure its being one of the most successful establishments of its 
kind in the great valley which is making Fresno one of the lead- 
ing interior cities of our country. 

According to the bill passed by the last legislature, we should 
have seen by this time a separation of the schools for the deaf 
and the blind, the latter to be htcated upon the school grounds, 
hut so far as can be ascertained the matter is still in the form- 
ative stage. The Iward of directors of the school has by the 


Within this building, or chick house, are kei^t chicks from 
special matings. To keep abreast with the times one must be 
continually experimenting, and this applies to chicken raising as 
as well as to anv other business. 


\ close-up x'iew of a laying house, showing a healthy and 
contented set of selected bens. 














M. Benedict and his sons. Clinton is on the right and 
Edwin on the left. All three arc deaf. Both Mr. Benedict 
and Cdw'in have achieved prominence as wrestlers. Edwin 
was on last year's football team at C.allaudet. hut it is 
only within the past year or two that he has been able to 
throw the old man. 


reorganization of the state government been abolished. The 
cotttrol of the school has now Iteen vested in the state board of 
education with the state superintendent of schools in control 
under the title of Director of Education. The Director has also 


nothing of the rest of the farm and contiguous lands. The third 
-second floors Mr. Benedict has fitted up into living quarters, 
while just beneath the ground floor are the pumps which supply 
■the farm with water. 

The Benedict chicken ranch is a going concern which has not 


complete contiol over the normal schools and certain other state 
educational institutions as well as general supervision over the 
public schools of the state. Some friction amongst state offi- 
cials has developed with the change in educational affairs. The 
state board of control claimed jurisdiction over the salaries of 



dy for the market. A one ton truck well loaded with, 
products of the poultry yard. 


A 4I)()0 chick brooder hou.se. .fudging from the attitude of the 
chicks it must be feeding time. 
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teachers and employees in the normal schools, the schools for 
the deaf and the blind, and other educational institutions re- 
ceiving support directly from the state, but the attorney general 
to whom the matter was submitted, decided that the salary 
question rested with the Director of Education. Apart from 
this the affairs of the state school for the deaf and blind seem 
to go on very much as before with the same local administra- 
tion, schooling and housing arrangements. 


The Deaf Singer 

By Eliz.4beth LaDow' 

I’ve w^ritteii true the sounds I hear 
In silence, 

The songs that sound so wonderful 
To me, 

I’ve tried so hard to pass along 
To others. 

The music that I hear of earth 
And sea. 

But no one seems to understand 
My singing. 

They pass it by with silence, wink 
Or' nod. — 

Until my heart would break, hut thus 
I’m learning, 

The tender, understanding 
Heart of God! 


WORDS AND ACTIONS 

Let your words and actions be corrected while you are young 
If your words are not corrected at your young age, you will 
always use bad words, and if you always use bad words, 


you will tell lies. Then you will be a liar and then you will find 
out that the good people have no use for a liar. 

If your actions are not corrected at your young age, you 
will always do bad things, you will steal, then you will be 
a burglar or a thief, you must know, that the burglar break 
into houses and commit murder, you must know that the liar» 
and burglars are enemies of the people. They will be afraid 
of you, so if your words and actions are not corrected while 
you are young, some day you will land behind the iron bars. 
Sometimes your faults are found out by your words and some- 
times by your actions, so let your words and actions be cor- 
rected. 

Not only words and actions be corrected, but your soul and 
nind will be corrected, then you will be honest. If you are 
honest you will make friends and then people will trust you, 
so let your words and actions be corrected. 

— By Edmund N equate’H'a. 

A Compliment from “The 
Bookman.” 

In The Silent Worker,” a most attractive magazine 
edited for the deaf, and published in Trenton, New 
Jersey, there is much good writing and many good pic- 
tures, with advice and cheer both for those who cannot 
hear and those who cannot speak. \\”e like particularly 
an article on ‘ Music for the Deaf.” In considering, 
gayly enough, the fact that the real enjoyment of svm- 
phonies and opera is denied the hard-of-hearing; the 
v.riter says: 

We beg to call your attention to. not a substitute for 
nuisic but music’s own twin, poetry. Music is essential, 
is neccs.sary. It is the voice of love. It is the expres- 
sion of our age-old craving for the beautiful, the spirit- 
ual. M e desire it poignantly. We find its expression, 
in jazz records or at the concert. We deaf may find it 
only in poetry. 



PRODUCTS OF IOWA 

All but one of the delegates and alternates at the Atlanta Convention in the above picture were irradnates or 
® School. While some other states sent a larger representation, it is doubtfut if so many 

alternates could claim the same alma mater. Those in the lineup arc: J. J. Dold, Olathe^ 
t^r ^^’^®hin^ Springfield, Ohio; Howard Hofsteater, Talladega. Ala; Everett Dobson (Alt), Hugh Cour- 

Carl^ft ^'i Nebr.; H L. Tracy, 2nd Vice President, Miss.; Jode Rains (Alt),. 

Souder^wIshhfgton'^D Martin, Kenosha, Wis.; Jannish, Davenport, la., (from Ills); Philip. 



THE SILENT WORKER 

I he Woman’s Pa^e 

Edited by MRS. G. T. SANDERS 


WHY— WHAT? 

HILOREN are fond of asking the reason why for 
whatever is beyond their ken. Often in their 
childish wisdom in sifting the false from the true 
they can stump their elders and make them really 
wonder why this or that thing should be wrong 
and something else considered right when there is nothing to 
prove the difference. And the wise elders trying to answer 
the why' and wherefore queries of straightforward childhood 
-sometimes find themselves wondering if the children are not 
■often more in the right than they are themselves. Even the 
Bible asserts,— “a little child shall lead them”— “for of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The grown-ups who cling to their birthright of individuality 
still secretly indulge in asking themselves the why and what for 
of existing conditions in the laws, clothes, manners, and customs 
of society. Why should all laws of the country be man-made, 
many a woman has asked herself for centuries and finally 
propounded to her sons until the latter became persuaded that 
woman really had souls and could think like themselves. 
Then after many long years of persistence a few brave hearted 
women convinced the law-making men that women should have 
equal rights with themselves and be able to vote and hold public 
offices as well as negroes and uneducated white men. The 
constant quest of woman for expression of individuality and 
independence equal to man has developed the new woman and 
her self assertation is for progressiveness in every way. 

Last summer, my attention was riveted on an experience con- 
cerning w'omen^s clothes which still keeps me chafing over the 
why and what for of women’s modes in dress. And this rebel- 
lious feeling against women’s clothes was started in me by a Ro- 
jnan Catholic Monk at Santa Barbaifa, California. He was a 
tall and stately figure in the long robe and cowl worn by the 
consecrated Monks in charge of the ancient Mission there and 
"was conducting a bunch of tourists, both men and women, thru 
the grounds. My daughter, husband, and self were all garbed 
in khaki trousers, high laced boots, coat and hat of approved 
hiking and camping style, but the other women visitors wore 
•ordinary dresses and we all followed the austere Monk around 
the interesting old Mission. But on the first door-step leading 
into corridors of the building which held relics, the lean and 
•hungry-looking Monk raised his hand in a forbidding attitude 
tind gently informed my daughter that we could not enter unless 
we put on skirts. Thus we were given to understand that the 
•sacred precincts, hallowed by the presence of the saintly Padres 
who planted the Missions in California and brought the light of 
Christianity to the Indians, should not be profaned by the touch 
•of women garbed as men. It seemed like a joke at first to think 
that any one could be so narrow minded when all high minded 
jiersons know that ‘‘clothes do not make the man,” but later 1 
resentfully pondered why the wearing of skirts could make a 
woman better than when wearing trousers. I surely felt good 
•and more comfortable and care-free in my khaki trousers, easy 
^hirt, loose coat, stout high laced boots, than I ever did in my life. 
Both my daughter and self never felt less womanly for our 
wearing trousers and only wished we could always wear them 
•instead of skirts. In motoring or hiking there in nothing equal 
•to trousers in comfort for women and they are being worn that 
Way more than ever in the West. 

When buying my masculine khaki togs in Council Bluffs 
-preparatory to motoring with my husband to California, the 
salesman remarked that he sold khaki trousers to women tour- 


ists going West and khaki skirts to those going East and 
admitted that the West had the best of it. After weeks of 
wearing trousers motoring and camping in the mountains and 
exploring California, I can understand how men manage to keep 
younger looking than women. They are care-free and comfort- 
able in their clothes with no extreme changes in style to worry 
them and turn their pockets wrong side out Then wearing a 
bathing suit as they wear them along the coast of California to 
bob the breakers and play on the beach or lie on the warm sand 
for a sun bath makes another factor in feeling the wholesome 
from too much clothes. And a bathing suit on the beach is more 
comfortable and modest than the no-waist evening gowns of 
fashionable society. If women would wear niftv satin or velvet 
knee breeches” with soft silk shirts and satin coats for evening 
instead of “bareback” and sometimes waistless party dresses 
they would be more comfortable and infinitely more modest. 

VVhy does mere man want women to burden themselves with 
skirts anyhow ? Why cannot women wear some becoming stvle 
of trousers everywhere and wherever she pleases? During the 
war many women availed themselves of the comfort and con- 
venience of uniforms with trousers and were safer that way 
than if they had worn conventional skirts, too. But custom 
makes most women prefer to cling to skirts with their underlay 
and overlay of extra clothes. And, so, what’s the use of wonder- 
ing or asking the why or w'hat of skirts versus trousers for women. 
The only reason that I can see in favor of skirts is that they 
gives manufacturers of women’s wearing apparel a chance to 
get rich. But perhaps some mere Man, like the versatile Pach 
or that propounder of Fables called Warren Milton Smaltz, 
might arise with the solution in their own funny way and so 
turn it all into a laugh. E. E 

❖ 

LIFTED UP 

A little child in tears comes by ; 

You lift her chin and look into her eye, 

And speak soft words of comfort and of cheer, 

Lntil she smiles — and you have come so near 
The lifting up and bringing to the sun 
I'he pitiful heartache of a little one! 

When I go up to meet the judgment word 
I hope that I’ll be able to reply 
To every question that mine ears have heard 
"1 lifted up some heart that life made cry!” 

For I would rather have done that in life 
Than won the glorious triumphs of the strife. 

The sad are many and the gay are few, 

.\nd there is little else that we can do i 

That counts so much as lifting, day by dav. 

The hearts that wander in the shadows gray. 

Keeping clean service in our lives the goal 
t)f every manly, forthright, stalwart soul. 

— B.B., in Baltimore Sun 

❖ 

ARK YOU GOOD TO YOUR NEIGHBOR ? 

In all the days of our lives are we not prone to selfishness 
and thoughtlessness as far as our neighbor is concerned ? Do 
you expect her to be good to you ? Why should she be > 
Why not try to be good to her and eventually discover a friend 
worth having. 

It is a well known fact that in the village or small town^ 
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everybody knows everybody else, though not necessarily on 
visiting terms. One can practically look into one’s neighbor’s 
windows, can tell to a dot whether Mrs. Jones fries or boils 
her fish on a Friday; at what hour Sister Susie’s beau turns 
down the light; also, when trouble enters, the neighbors enter 
too, to console, to help, or to crticize, as dispositions happen to 
be. 

The question above is asked of the city dweller. How many 
of you think of being good to a neighbor instead of wondering 
why she is not good to you ? It is common for dwellers in the 


same apartment building to remain unconscious of each otheir 
for years. This seems to be the day of carelessness as witnesa- 
the sudden cessation of the friendly relations between the- 
War Workers — not including the Red Cross, bless ’em ! 

How do you know but that your neighbor across the way i» 
worried, sad, lonely in her new home craving even a cheerful 
nod from the window or doorway but fearing a rebuff, main- 
tains an attitude of aloofness. Why wait for her to be good 
!o you? Just nod to her and see what happens. If nothing: 
happens, just nod again. 


Types of Children of Deaf Parents 




Sarah Kliralielh, aged eleven months, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. \V. H. 
Chamhers. of Knoxville, Tenn. 


Ingval J. Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. T. I 
Dahl, of Duluth, Minn. 


Thomas and Dominic, aged- nine and 
eight respectively, sons of Ivcon 
Da Porte, of Detroit. Mich. 


Charlotte Eva Hodges, age 2 years, little 
hearing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
J. C. Hodges, of Atlanta, Oa, 


Claude and Catherine Schindorff, 
hearing children of Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Schindorff of Fostoria, Ohio. 


Carol Eickhoff 
Age 4 ycar.s. 

Daughter of the National Association of 
the Deaf’* 
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With the Silent Workers 

By ALEXANDER L. EACH 


cations, they need a house organ of their own. and have 
one that they call “The Ka!)legram.” In a recent -.ssue 
they published the following concerning the Frat’s popu- 
lar secretary: 

GIBSOX IS GENEROUS 

“Francis P. Gibson, editor of The Frat. and Secretary 
of the Society which publishes it, is undoubtedly one of 
the l)est natured editors and officers in the world, lie 
conducts a Forum in the paper and admits to it the 
contributions of all members. In the last issue he even 
printed an article attacking him as Editor. Some mis- 
guided member wants some one else to edit the paper. 

“Gibson’s work on The Frat is clever; from a scientific 
point of view, it is first class publicity matter; as Editor 
of its publication he is easilly worth $5000 a year and it 
will be impossible to replace him. It is a darn sight 
easier to put a publication on the bum. than it is to 
niake it as good as “Gib” has made it. .■Xnd once on 
the bum it would stay there for years.” 


Oklahoma license 


_ ^^BIG touring car carrying an 

brought me down from the upper regions of 
Manhattan, to my home on a recent summer 
evening. The touring car with an Oklahoma 
license is the property of Superintendent 
Blattner of the Oklahoma School for the Deaf. It wasn t 
Mr. Blattner who was giving me a ride, but Mrs. Blattner, 
with her sons and daughters. It was their last night in 
New York after a summer spent here, and they were 
Teturning next day for home, via Detroit and Chicago. 
Those who have not met Mrs. Blattner, haven’t met one 
of the most charming women in the profession. Of 
<ourse it is some time since Mrs. Blattner actually taught 
in the class-room at the Texas School, but she has been 
the house mother to many deaf boys and girls at the 
other scenes of Mr. Blattner’s activities as an educator of 


When breaks occur in this department, as they somc- 
us. times will, I am onh too glad to try to repair the da.nage. 

nday eve. The July issue told of a strictly pure-oral graduate who 

from the seashore. attended a "stone age” social affair, and was seen using 

best boys 1 ever laid ej'es the sure method of communication, and seemed to be en- 

ilisted boy in the United joying herself, so 1 wasn’t surprised to hear afterward 

g the legend “U. S. S. that she had told others she had the “time of her life.’’ 

and printed the little paragraph in this column. I ex- 
conversation, without any tract the following from a letter the young woman sent 

insolent curiosity, as is so often me after she had read my reijarks in the July issue: 

“If my thoughts had come to words at that recent 
social event, 1 uould have been put out of the hall. 

It was not the time of my life, and I never declared 
so. I cannot make signs and never shall. My attitude 
hasn’t changed one bit. * * » I cannot read sign.s — never 
shall — so please do not put me dowm in such an article 


on. rlis unitorm tnat 01 an e 
States Navy. Flis cap bearii 
CULGOA.’’ 

He seemed interested in our 
sign of “rubbering” or 
the case. I told myself that he was going to speak to us, 
.and when there was complete silence all around, and all 
were viewing the incomparable scenic beauties of New 
York’s Riverside Drive and the majestic Hudson, with the 
ships of the .Atlantic Fleet peacefully at anchor in the 
stream, the sailor lad turned to me and spelled: “Good 
Evening.” m just the nicest way ever to start a conver- 
sation with deaf strangers, and we handed him his good 
■evening back in spoken speech, which surprised him. for he 
asked if I was deaf, and when I told him 1 was. his as- 
surance returned, and he told me he had a deaf sister who 
was going to attend Gallaudet College. Naturally I asked 
where he was from, and he told me Florida. Now, by 
bj' one of these “such a small world this is,” things he 
wouldn’t have got much further with any other deaf person 
in New York, and there are thousands besides myself, but 
by one of those rare coincidences, it just happened that I 
knew both the F'lorida girls most likely to be entering 
<’.allaudet College, and as one of them has a deaf brother, 
the process of elimination told me instantly who his sister 
was. and his expression of amazement and astonishment 
w'hen I asked; “Are yon a brother of Miss Mary Jim 
Crump?” was unmistakable, and he was literally flabber- 
gasted till I explained that T had met both his sister and 
Miss Holland at the Florida School, and it must be one of 
the two that he referred to as his sister, and it could not 
be Miss Holland, so it must be Miss Crump. Then he 
wanted to know how 1 recalled her name, and I told him 
that the "Jim” she enjoys as her middle name was un- 
forgettable and after this the boy, the handsomest I ever 
saw' in any kind of a uniform, by the way, with a person- 
ality to match, parted great friends with all of us. and 
when the fleet returns here, we are going on board his 


Kable Brothers print the publication that tells the mem- 
bers of the N. F. S. D. all the new's about themselves 
■and as they publish a great many other fraternal publi- 


PHOTO 8Y A. L. PACH 

Arnold!, ft Lexinjfton Ave. graduate, v\ht> is 
iimlar in New York's deaf circles. 
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as you wrote. It is not an index of my attitude at 
all. It is positively unfair, as all your articles have 
been, and I object most strenuously.” 

I need hardly add, that the young lady -was schooled 
where they bridged the gap between the Stone age and 
modern times. 

Oh, we poor Stone-agers! 

❖ 

The fact that the career of Charles G. Dawes, famed 
in finance, and one of the Nation’s leaders in times of 


war and times of peace begun as a boys’ supervisor it*- 
the Ohio School for the Deaf, is not generally known. 
One of the former attaches of the Ohio School infoi-ms- 
me that when Mr. Dawes finished his college career,, 
his father, in looking about for a sphere of activity ap- 
plied to the then superintendent of the Ohio School for 
the Deaf for a place for the young man, but all that was 
availbale was the position of supervisor, which young- 
Dawes accepted and filled with credit for two years, 
when he sought other fields, and very much better fields 
if his triumphal career is considered. 


JOSEPH HEPWORTH- A Memoir 


By One Who Knew Him 

(From the British Deaf Time.s) 


ITH a modesty, an absence of ostentation, 
and a self-abnegation characteristic of the 
man during life, Joseph Hepworth slipped 
away from us on the 15th of July, leaving a 
void, the extent of which will not be realized 
for a long time. It has been said that you cannot appre- 
ciate a mountain while you are very close to it. Certain 
it is that, without indulging in hyperbole, Joseph Hrp- 
worth was too big a personality to appreciate at close 
quarters. 

You have to glance at the many-sided career of the man, 
his multifarious activities in divers fields, before you are 
in a position to truly appraise him. 

Some of us know men who excel in one branch of human 
activity: others there are who are distingui-shed for quite 
another merit. To few of us is it given to possess several 
strongly marked characteristics. 

As missioner in a large field of labor, as writer, as busi- 
ness man, and, most of all. perhaps, as philosopher, the 
late Editor of this journal left his impress upon the time 
in which he lived. 

His sane knowledge of men and affairs, his clear judg- 
ment, his diplomacy — these traits were known and recog- 
nized by all those who really knew him. 

Without charity, however, nothing counts, and it is a 
privilege to the writer to bear testimony to Joseph Hep- 
worth’s deep sympathy and love of his fellow man. It is 
true that he could not suffer fools gladly; he was a bitter 
foe off cant and bigotry; he had no use for the time-server, 
the map who changed his opinions as he changed his coat; 
the man who trimmed his sails to catch every favorable 
breeze''to waft him to the haven of his own selfish desires; 
but. deep down in his heart, there was a pity, a tenderness 
for his fellows that illumined the apparently rugged per- 
sonality of this typical Yorkshireman. 

He was born at Wakefield in i865,jlost his hearing at the 
age of 8, and, almost unconsciously, drifted into the service 
of the deaf and dumb. I say “drifted,” because his family 
were concerned in extensive boiler and engineering works, 
and. despite his deafness, there was no reason in the w’orld 
why he should not have devoted his life-long energies to 
the industry. As a matter of fact, he was duly appren- 
ticed to the work, and went through the various depart- 
ments — all oblivious of the call that was to come to him 
later to lay down his tools and devote himself to the ^service 
of his fellow men. He scarcely thought of his deafness; 
it was only an incident in his life. “I thought,” he once 
remarked, “that there were probably only about a dozen 
deaf men in the whole world. 

He had no idea of the vast problems connected with 


the deaf and dumb — the most misunderstood people in the 
wide world. 

He equipped himself with a knowledge of the manual 
alphabet, and contented himself with doing the thing that 
lay nearest to his hand. 

When about 22 years old, he happened on a deaf and 
dumb house-painter, who signalled to him on his fingers 
— “Where have you been to school?” 

This led to his rubbing shoulders with others similarly- 
afflicted, and this was really the turning point in his career. 
To Leeds he proceeded, the institute drawing him like a 
magnet. Speedily he entered into the daily life of the 
deaf of that city. To say that he was astonished at the 
condition of his fellow sufferers is to convey but a slight 
impression of his feelings. He had fancied that the 
absence of hearing and speech must necessarily tend to 
cultivate deep reasoning powers by reading and reflection.. 
His illusion soon became dispelled. He learnt for the first 
time that the deaf and dumb require special treatment; 
that they possess their own peculiarities, which can be 
understood only by those who devote their whole undivided! 
energies to the task. 

What impressed him most was the act that after leaving 
school the bulk of the deaf ceased to acquire language. 
How many times since has he made this point in columns- 
of this journal? 

At Leeds he commenced to work for the deaf as assis- 
tant Missioner under Mr. Moreton. Here he studied the 
language; here he studied the psychology of the deaf; 
here he discovered the importance of proper recreation 
being provided for a class to wdiom so many pleasures- 
have been denied on account of their affliction. 

In 1896 he was appointed Missioner to the Glamorgan 
and Monmouth Mission to the Deaf and Dumb, a position 
which he held up to the time of his death. A quarter of 
a century was thus spent in a most difficult and scattered’ 
district. Of his work the late Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. T. 
Lee, said: — “Mr. Hepworth came to Cardiff to a Mission 
that was in a most unsatisfactory condition. Nothing 
daunted, he, assisted by his splendid wife, from then till 
now, in season and out of season, labored in a spirit of 
love and sacrifice for the welfare of their people.” 

The purpose of this brief memoir is not to deal partic- 
ularly with his qualifications and work from a profc.ssional 
point of view. The present flourshing condition of the 
Mission is quite sufficient to demonstrate one fact, namely, 
that he was an exceedingly able and devoted Missioner. 
The writer can testify that he gave his life ungrudingly 
to the service of the deaf. His attention to detail was 
truly wonderful. Nothing was too small or too 'trivial for 
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liis attention. He entered into the minutest details con- 
nected with the lives of his flock; he walked miles over 
niountainous country in all kinds of weather, and practi- 
cally wore himself out in loyal service. It might be fitting 
.at this juncture to remind readers that really there is 
nothing more remarkable than the spectacle of an edu- 
cated. cultured man like Mr, Hepworth (and others vvho 
remain today in the same field.) scorning the call of busi- 
iiess in the commercial world and devoting their whole 
energies to ministering to men and women who dwell in 
perpetual silence. Be it remembered that most of this 
work is absolutely unnnoticed; it does not scintillate; 
there is no earthly distinction or glamour abotit it. and 
the only reward that falls to the lot of the self-sacrificing 
Missioner is the voice of his owui conscience which ap- 
proves. 

What more can one ask? 

What more, when life’s task is over, can one ask of 
Fate: It is not what we think about, or what we mean to 
•do, or what we hope to do, it is what we do. that m.itters; 
and, judged by this standard, Mr. Hepwmrth’s work will 
-shine as a bright star in a firmament that is not witliout 
many bright lights. 

Side by side with Mr. Hepworth’s activities as a Ivlis- 
sioner was his journalistic work. For nearly thirty year's 
Tie was connected with deaf journalism. First it was the 
Deaf Chronicle, in wdiich he w'as associated with Messrs. 
A. M. Cuttell, Charles Gorham, H. B. Beale, and F. .A.. 
Kirk. Then, the British Deaf-Mute was started, this 
again to become The British Deaf Monthly. In lyoJ 
The British Deaf Times first saw' the light. Without 
■exa.ggeration. it may be said that this journal is the most 
successful of all the journals devoted to the Deaf in ihc 
British Empire. I go farther, and say that it nas been a 
•greater pow'er for good than anj' journal in the world. 
Looking back through files, 1 confess that I am ama/ed at 
the number of contributions from Mr. Hcpworv:i s own 
■brain. In his Editorial article he continually pleaded for 
unity and co-operation amongst the various woidier.s and 


associations concerned in the welfare of the deaf. He 
fought hard against oppression, prejudice, bigotry' and 
tyranny in every shape and form; and ignorance had no 
doughtier opponent than he. 

A special pride of his was that he had kept the flag of 
Deaf Journalism flying in good times and in barl. Many 
a time w'as he too unw'ell really to attend to the business 
or literary side of the journal, but he strugfjed on, and, 
though printers were shouting for copy, and sometimes, 
1<jo, agents were clamoring for copies, he kept cool, denied 
himself slippered ease, and saw the thing through. 

He lived a full life. Many-sided it w'a.s; self-sacrificing 
it was; selfish it w'as not. Xot one thought of self or of 
gain entered his brain. He courted no man’s favor, he 
avoided the limelight, but rather chose the <(uiet. seques- 
tered path of duty'. 

Must it be said that his work died w'ith him? Can ve 
not say truly that the good which he did vvas n4)t “interred 
with his bones?” Will not some deaf journ-ilist, strug- 
gling to find copy' for this journal some day. in the future, 
cast his thoughts back to Joseph Hepworth, struggling 
with the same difficulty? Will not the very' recollection 
spur him on to greater efforts? 

Shall w'e not all profit by his fortitude, !ns stoicism, iiis 
unfaltering dev'otion to duty', and his unwavering faith in 
the future? 

Of his wife, who is still with us, it is difficult to speak 
in the language of restraint. Most men who have made 
their mark in the world owe something to their -wives. 
Mrs. Hepworth’s sweetness of disposition — she is an 
exceptional type of cultured lady — this is a mere detail. 
Bey'ond. and above this, is the noble and heroic V'art she 
played, as. standing by his side in fair weather and foul, 
she. too. devoted her life to the cause of her deaf sisters. 

A final word appropiate to Joseph lie-pworth. his life, 
and his death, would be: — 

He has done well. 

Now he sleeps. 

All is well. ■ 


Just S n a p - S h o t s 



Rc'v* and Mrji. C. O. Daiitzev at their WiUlwood (N. }.) lionu*. Mr. 
Dantzer has been in poor hcaltli for stniie time and recently re*uriun! 
to All Souls' Harish, m Philadelphia. Pa., after a leave of ahseiicc since 
last May. 



W allace Archie, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cn’’! P, Maffnuson, of Duluth. 
Minnesota. 
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“Deafness Cures” 

If you will send fifteen cents to the Propaganda De- 
partment of the Journal of American Medical Association, 
635 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, and ask them 
to send you “Deafness Cures,” you will receive a pamphlet 
of forty-four pages exposing fake instruments and quack 
medicines for curing deafness. On the cover of this 
pamphlet is the following quotation from Evan Yellon: 
“In all cases of ear disease it is clearly a most dangerous 
thing to permit any tampering by quacks or the unskilled 
generally .... The ear is so thinly divided from the 
brain that in all ear troubles only the verj' best qualified 
advice should be taken. Nothing else will serve — any- 
thing less is unsafe: to go to the quack is tnadness, sheer 
madness.” 

The quacks could not continue to advertise in the papers 
if the deaf or the friends of the deaf did not answer these 
advertisements. Many of the adult deaf are wise from 
experience. If any one is thinking of answering any sure- 
cure and usually free-cure advertisement, send fifteen cents 
for this pamphlet. Ehe American Medical Association 
should be complimented for its fearless fight against 
quackery. 

Illiterates 

The whole country^ received a shock when it learned for 
the first time the great number of illiterates found among 
our soldiers, the picked men of our Nation. Later inves- 
tigations brought out the fact that many of those soldiers 
had, at one time, learned to read and write. They did not 
thoroughly master these tw’o branches in the public schools 
and after leaving made little or no use of them. Conse- 
quently the art of reading and writing was soon forgotten 
in much the same manner as high school boys forget their 
algebra and college students forget their latin, greek, or 
calculus if they do not continue to use them. 


Missionaries among the Deaf in England were astound- 
ed when they first discovered the number of adult deaf 
who had forgotten much of the language learned at school. 
Either they did not learn the language thoroughly or they 
did not learn the language they could have used out of 
school, or they were not persistent in their use of language,- 
On the other hand, many superintendents, principals and- 
teachers of the deaf have been astonished at the progress 
made in the use of language by some deaf boys and girls- 
after leaving school. They evidently were in occupations 
where they had to deal with language. They might have 
been so situated that they could use the language they 
learned at school. For many years, some few of them, 
made continued literary attempts. Those who follow the- 
printing trade are very apt to improve in their use of 
English, especially linotype operators. Every linotype is 
an instructor in language. It continues to instruct long, 
after the boys leave school. Many a boy who has beea- 
poor in the use of English in school has, in time, surpassed- 
the most brilliant language student of his class. 

Joseph Hepworth 

We give on another page “A Memoir” of Joseph Hep- 
worth, who passed away in England on the 15th of last 
July. It is reprinted from the British Deaf Times of 
Scptember-October issue, the magazine which he created 
and maintained for eighteen years. It is a well deserved 
tribute to a man who devoted his life to the up-Iift of the- 
deaf of the United Kingdom. The British Deaf Times 
has been recognized as the leading periodical published ini 
the interests of the deaf of England and its possessions, 
and boa.sted at one time of having a circulation of 10,000' 
copies monthly. 

The future of the Times is uncertain. It announces - 
that an effort will be made to keep it going to the end of 
the present j-ear. It is hoped that such a splendid maga- 
zine will not cease to exist because it has been a staunch 
champion of the deaf. 

Stick to Our Own Field 

J he Annals of the Deaf is well known as a professional! 
magazine for teachers of the deaf. The Volta Review is- 
a magazine for the hard of hearing and for teachers of 
speech and lip-reading. The Silent Worker is a maga- 
zine for, by and about the deaf. It is read almost exclu- 
sively by the deaf. Its mission is to help the deaf. Pro- 
paganda for the hearing public should be printed in popular- 
magazines. Propaganda for teachers of the deaf should 
be printed in the Annals, and for teachers of speech, lip- 
reading and for the hard of hearing should be printed in the 
V olta Review. Let us stick to our own field. Let us be 
as dignified and free from abusive criticism as other maga- 
zines of high standing. Let us not rehash arguments pra- 
and con on threadbare subjects that have been printed in- 
various professional magazines for the past thirty years.. 
Let us be constructive and progressive. 
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National Association of the Deaf 


Organized 1880. Incorporated 1900. Ar\ organization for the Welfare of all the Deaf 


OFFICERS 

JAMES H. CLOUD, President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES W. HOWSON. First Vice-President. 

Instructor School for the Deaf. Berkeley, California. 

CLOA G. LAMSOX, Second Vice-President. 

Teacher School for the Deaf. Columbus, Ohio. 



ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
206 East 55th St., Chicago, III. 

OLOF HAXSOX, Board Member. 

Architect, Seattle, Washington. 

JOHN H. McFARLANE, Board Member. 

Teacher School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

ALEX. L. PACH. Board Member. 

Photographer, New York City, N. Y. 


New Members of N. A. D. 

fl.ists will be published from time to time. If you have 
joined recently, your name will appear in an early issue. 
If you have not joined, get in line by sending your initiation 
fee of $1.00 to the Secretar3'-Treasurer. ] 

VTola Zelch, Pittsburg, Penn. Osce Roberts, Bimiingham, Ala. 

Myrtle Zelch, Pittsburg, Penn. Ernest Harwood, Talladega, Ala. 

Chas. H. Ott, Pittsburg, Penn. H. H. Johannes. Baltimore, Md. 

Walter /elch, Pittsburg, Penn. Claude Parrott. Sumter. S. C. 

ide L. Kinney, Pittsburg, Penn. O. A. Darby, Columbia. S. C. 

Jas. C. Hubbs. Dawson, Penn. \Vm. Van Lewis, Springfield. 111. 
H. Lombard, Washington, Penn. Tom Myers, Charlotte, X. C. 
Andrew Donaldson, Bellevue. Penn. Henry Harris, Xew York, X. Y. 
Mrs. (lussic Harper, Scranton, l*enn. Mrs. 1). L. Weaver, Atlanta, <»a. 
Miss Xellie Rice, Conyers, Ga. Mrs. Inez Morgan, Austell. Ga. 
Emmett Thompson, Atlanta, <ia. Marcus E. Morgan Austell, Ga 
Hewitt E. Morgan, Au.stell, (»a.^ Frank Berry, Betula, Penn. 

Elbe S. Martin. Adairsville. Ga. 

Mrs. Emmett Thompson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Byrd Trawick, Cedartown. Georgia. 

Norman Magnus. New York. X. V. 

Adolph Pfeifttr, I.ake (»eorge, X. V. 

Max Appel, Kockaway Beach, X'. V. 

Michael C. (filmartin Brooklyn, X. Y. 

M^s. Svlvia A. Stennes. Brooklyn. X. V. 

Miss Alice Atkinson, Xew York, X. Y. 

Austin Fogarty, New York, X. Y. 

Miss Lillie Moore, Etowah, Tcnn. 

John H. Chandler, Knoxville, Tenn. 

W. O. Branum, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. \V. (). Branum, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Miss Matilda Bilics, Bayonne, X. J. 

Miss Mae Lotz. Jersey, City, X. J. 

Louis Stcinhauer, Jersey City, X. J. 

Frank Konzelman. Bayonne, N. J. 

Mrs. Frank Konzelman, Bayonne, X. J, 

Rev. O. J. W’hildin, Baltimore, Md. 

T. H. Coleman. Cedar Spring, S. C, 

Clara Belle Rogers, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

E. C. Smoak, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Mrs. E- C. Smoak, Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Miss Hattie Deem, St. Louis. Mo. 

Jas. A. Pring, Huntington, W. Ya. 


Los Angeles Branch 

Los Angles has added another Branch to the growing 
N. A. D. family. In April, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year; 

M. J. Matheis, President. 

John Barrett, Vice-President, 

Mrs. Ernest Bingham. Secretary, 

Norman V. Lewis, Treasurer. 

This Branch seems to have started out with somerhing 
accomplished at the outset, for Mr. Matheis reports that 
an auto-hill aimed at deaf drivers was side-tracked through 
the efforts of the deaf. They will be ready two years 
hence to meet any possible renewal of the attempt to de- 
prive deaf drivers of the use of the streets they help to 
pay for. 


Atlanta Convention Date 

A proposal is now before the Executive Board of the 
Association to hold the .Atlanta Convention in the week 
beginning the second Monday in August, 19 ^ 3 . and con- 
tinuing through to Saturday, as at Detroit. This date is 
satisfactory to the Atlanta deaf having the local arrange- 


ments in charge, and will doubtless be ratified unani- 
mously by the Board. 

Dues for 1921-1922 

Members who have not t^et paid their dues from June t. 
1921, to June I, 1922, should forward payments to the- 
Secretary-Treasurer as soon as possible. All members in-, 
arrears after Nov. 15 will be sent notices of dues payable^ 
and in order to save much routine work, dues should be 
sent in now. Send dues and fees through j'our Organizer^ 
or direct to A. L. ROBERTS, Secretary-Treasurer, 

206 E. 55th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Office 

Members of the N. A. D. will please note that the office- 
of the Secretarj'-Treasurer has been moved from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Chicago, Illinois. 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s address now' is 206 East 55th 
St., Chicago, Illinois. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to him there. 

Chicago Branch of the N. A. D. 

In July, a large number of the Chicago deaf got together 
and organized a Branch of the .Association. The Branch 
has been incorporated under the laws of Illinois. It has. 
the follow'ing officers: 

. John E. Purdum, President, 

Mrs. J. F. Meagher, Vice-President, 

Mrs. Morton Henry, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Branch expects to be a live organization in Chicago 
and Cook County, and is planning several social events 
for the winter season. 

Welcome, Chicago. 

New State Organizer 
for Alabama 

State Organizer McCandless, of Alabama, having 
moved to Mississippi, has resigned and is succeeded by 
Mr. H. McP. Hofsteater, 21 1 Park Avenue, Talladega, 
Ala. N. .A, D. members may p-ay their dues through him. 
and he will also forward fees of new members desiring 
to join the Association in .Alabama. 

Texas State Organizer 

J. .Amos Todd is now State Organizer for Texas. He-Ts 
located at the State School for the Deaf, where dues and 
fees may be sent him for forwarding to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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ATHLETICS 

(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this Department) 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 

WALTER C. ROCKWELL. By J. A. Sullivan 


HEX the impartial historian writes a complete 
review of Gallandet’s athletic activities from 
the founding of the college to the present 
time, among the few athletes who will be 
given a prominent place in its chapters, will 
be the subject of this sketch, 

Walter Clinton Rockwell, ’i6, : ^ 

of Hartford, Conn. Thruout .. 

his entire college career he 

played on the foot-ball, ' . 

basket - ball and base - ball Ft. • 

teams and earned for himself . 

the distinction of being one 

of the greatest all around i „ 

athletes the college has ever i . : , 

produced. I 

Dull, indeed, would be the ^ 111 

■senses of any individual who 
•could not be thrilled at the ' 

siglit of a player like Rock- » * 

well making a spectacular end / ; 

run on the gridiron, darting 
to and fro over the floor with . t; 

lightning rapidit}' and tossing 
the ball into the basket with | 

striking accuracy, scooping 
up hot grounders from the 
bat, and hitting heavily all 
over the diamond. It was 
the writer’s privilege to view 
from the side lines nearly all 
the game.s in which Rockwell 
took part and, therefore, it is 
wdth the greatest pleasure the 
writer is willing, per request, 
to write a brief sketch about 

diini. ^ ^ ^ 

After graduating from the 
American School in iQog, he i 

-entered Kendall School in the ' Lj 

following fall to prepare for i 
-admissioM to c o 1 1 e g e. At ! 
that time the ruling not 

.allowing Kendall School stu- . 

•<lents to take part in the col- 

, . „ WALTER ( 

lege sports w'as not m etfect, 

so when notice was issued for 

foot-ball candidates. Rocky answered the call. During 
the first few days at practice Capt. Hower was impressed 
by his ability of more than ordinary type, and he was at 
once placed at Right End on the varsity, though he was 
only sixteen years old and weighed about 130 pounds. 
That was the beginning of his interesting career as an 
athlete which he was destined to make in the near future. 
AV'hat he lacked in weight, he made up in speed and even 
to this day wherever students of his time gather together 
anywhere they often talk all over again the days when he 
would receive the ball on kick-off and aided by splendid 


WALTER C. ROCKW'ELL 


interference run thru the entire opposing team in /ig/.ag 
fashion eluding many would-be-tacklers and covering miles 
of ground before he was finally downed. The most 
spectacular long run he ever made was in his Junior year 
during the annual game with Maryland Agricultural 

College, then the intcrcolle- 

: giate champions of Maryland, 

when he was given the ball 
|j|||i|^ on the 15-yard line and made 

a brilliant 85-yard run thru 
pMjHg the whole team to the goal. 

After a perfect goal was 
kicked, the champions of 
Maryland lost their morale 
and were smothered by the 
overwhelming score of 23 to 
Jn next day the Sporting 

Editors of the Washington 
papers on commenting the 
long run considered him one 
of the best broken field 
" i runners in the South. 

£ I Though Mr. Rockwell was 

1 a shining star in foot-ball, he 

.starred even more in basket- 
ball and base-ball. Serious 
injuries kept him out of many 
foot-ball games after his 
sophomore year and it is 
■ more particularly in these two 

named branches of athletics 
that he displayed greatness. 
During the season of 1913-14, 
when he played forward, he 
' responsbile for 129 

points of his team by scoring 
"N I 48 goals and 37 free tosses 
from the floor which may be 
’ j considered an excellent rec- 

i Washington Post 

placed him. on the All South 
Atlantic team for two sea- 
' ^ons (1914-15.) He was cap- 

tain of the basket-ball team 

during the season of 1916, 

R()CI'v^' LT^L « 1 * « I- 4 

and Ills team defeated strong 
teams, such as George Wash- 
ington University, E'ordham University and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

He seems to have taken to base-ball as a duck takes to 
water. At short stop he was easily the best infielder ac- 
cepting hot grounders shot from the bat like a cannon ball 
and when it was his turn at the bat he w'as most alwaj's 
I'kely to make a long hit. He was captain of the base-ball 
team for two consecutive seasons (1915-16). During his 
last year at college his team played Georgetown in an elev- 
en inning game and lost only 4 to 3. It was the only time 
Gallaudet in her history almost defeated Georgetown in 
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base-ball. It is said that thru one of the sporting editors 
of the Washing-ton Post Connie Mack heard of Rockwell, 
and sent one of his scouts to look him over. The scout 
offered to recommend him for a try-out, but as Rockwell 
did not have the inclination to take up professional base- 
ball, he declined the offer. 

After he left college, he entered his father’s business. 
Fart of the time he coached the teams at the American 
School and turned out winning teams especially in basket 
ball. He played with the All Stars for two seasons which 
finished first in the city league of Hartford, and, also, with 
the Branfords an independent team made up of former col- 
lege players. 


In summing up his interesting career as a great all 
around athlete, the writer feels that w'ords cannot fully 
express the admiration all the students had for him during 
his time. He was acknowdedged to be a great player, not 
only by the students, the professors, the sporting editors 
of Washington but by the opposing teams as well. 

For his sterling qualities as an all around player; for 
his splendid and untiring efforts to bring as many victories 
to Gallaudet with the help of every ounce in his body that 
is noteworthy; for all he has done so much to spread the 
Buff and Blue colors far and wide, and standing for all 
that is clean in sportmanship, he w'ill be remembered for 
a long time to come. 



.NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

Top-row’:— Serna neik, Sub; Wilson, O »; .\enew, R. H. B; Oomuers, f. U: Oavies, L- H. B; Jcrrelt. Sub. Q. B; Williams. Sub; Moore, 
Coach. Bottom-row Miller, R. E; Still, R. T; Pepe, R. G; McBride, C; Birch, L. G; BonatclU, L. T- Dunner RE 


In spite of this being its first year in football the N. J. 
S. D. has gotten wif to a good start. Due to a delay in 
the arrival of its uniforms it has played only two match 
games so far but has won both by good scores. The 
first was from Bristol High School, which has always 
been rated as possessing a strong t«am. The score w'as 
39 to o. The second win was from Riders Business Col- 
lege by 21 to o. . The team of this college is much heavier 
and more experienced than that of the deaf boys. 

Both the above scores would have been much larger if 
it had not been for the fact that the deaf boys were 
penalized often for infraction of the rules because of their 
greenness — this year being the first time the majority of 
the players have ever participated in football. 

o o o 

PENALTIES 

When a team's reputation is so great as is that of the 
Akron Silents, it is only natural that such a team should 
receive more penalties than a team of lesser reputation. 

This is because the officials, who are, in the majority of 
instances, ex-football players, w*nder of the system upon 
which the team’s record is based. If a team is able to 
wun game after game for several consecutive years, surely 
its system of play must be sound. So when they officiate 
the officials are naturally watching the play of this team 
closer than the other, and in so doing they cannot help 
but detect every little infraction of the rules. 

There are also certain other officials, who think there 


is no system superior to that of their own or to that taught 
them in their college days. They of-course find fault with 
all others and enjoy themselves hugely by picking them, 
especially good ones, to pieces. 

Another probable reason, as regards the deaf, is the 
very' fact that we are deaf. How can a deaf man play 
football, reason the officials, for are not the deaf dumb 
and therefore without brains, etc., etc. Having their own 
doubts the officials have eyes for the deaf only. 

This being the case isn’t it rather complimentary to be 
penalized. Yet we cannot help but complain. We arc 
human anyway. 

o o o 

SYSTEMS 

Speaking of systems recalls to the writer a certain inci- 
dent which occurred several years ago. A certain team 
was with much patience built upon a sound system by a 
coach who never received a cent for his services. We say 
sound because throughout this coach’s career of three 
years with that team only two games were lost, one of 
which was a post-season game with a heavyweight profes- 
sional team. This should not be counted against the rec-- 
ord of the coach. And yet because his team lost only one* 
game his system was condemned as rotten. He was told: 
that his tricks were poor and obsolete. But in reality 
those very tricks brought victory to the team in nearly 
every game. Often touchdowns from 90-yard runs were* 
effected from them. 
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This coach was told that he would not be elected the 
following year unless he changed his system. Neverthe- 
less he was, “miraciously” though. And he insisted upon 
the same policy, and his team w’on every game that year. 

Today this coach is coaching in another locality and 
yet his old team, in spite of the absence of many of its 
star players, is still winning game after game. It has 
not lost a game so far this year. Even his new team 
which is built upon the same system is winning also. It 
has not lost a game so far either. 

There are many systems upon w'hich a team can be 
built but very few are sound. So when a team has a good 
one it shoud not rashly be thrown aside because of a single 
defeat. Every team must lose once in a while. No system 
is infallible. 

o o o 

OUR REASON 

We are giving accounts of the football games of the 
Akron Silents in preference to other games because we 
know the WORKER reaches a majority of the hundreds 
of ardent followers of the Akron Silents who tormerly 
worked in Akron and saw the Silents in action. And we 
.also know there are other hundreds of readers, who never 
saw the team, but who are as equally interested because 
■of the team’s wonderful record. 

We believe these admirers are watching this year’s 
results with greater interest because of the small number 
•of deaf left in Akron at present. From all accounts we 
believe Coach Marshall is boasting of as strong (if not 
stronger) a team as in former years. 

o o o 

SCHEDULE AND RESULTS OF THE 
AKRON SILENTS 

Sept. 25 — Silents 24 — Lorain o 

Oct. 2 — Silents 27 — Goodyear Regulars o 

Oct. y — Silents o — Masillion Blues o 

Oct. 16 — Silents 75 — Ashtabula Legion o 

Oct. 23 — Silents 14 — Sebring 13 

Oct. 30 — Wagner Pirates at Columbus, O. 

Nov. 6 — Washington Pros at Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 13 — Open. 

Nov. 20 — Open. 

Nov. 2.) — Claimants of Akron Championship 

000 

AKRON SILENTS 24— LORAIN PROFESSIONALS 0 

For the fifth consecutive time in as many years the 
Akron Silents took the scalp of the Lorain team. With 
each defeat the Lorain fans vow vengeance the next 
_year, but always they are disappointed. 

This year, the Lorain team managed to fight the Si- 
lents on a 50-30 basis for the entire first half, but in the 
■second half, after Manager Moore’s splitting, pep-injecting 
adjectives, the Silents hit their stride and scored three 
touchdowns and a goal from placement. The placement 
kick was made from the 40-yard line l)y Roller — as usual. 

000 

SILENTS BLANK GOODYEAR REGULARS 27-0 

After playing with the Regular for two is-minute quar- 
ters, as a cat does with a mouse. — just to give the fans a 
few' false-thrills, as one of the Silents says — the Akron 
Silents smothered the Regulars with four touchdowns in 
the second half. 

The Silents broke loose with sledge-hammer blows at 
the Independents’ line as the third quarter opened Marshall 
Seinenohn and Deer ripping through for consistent gains. 
After working the ball to the five-yard line Deer went 


through for the first touchdowm on an off-tackle play. 
Roller kicked goal. 

With the kick-off, the Silents opened up their game, 
and a series of forward passes carried the ball down the 
field to the seven-yard line. Marshall broke through 
tackle for a touchdown and Roller missed goal. 

Immediately after the start of the fourth quarter, Fitz- 
gerald, the ijig round guard of the Silents. intercepted 
one of the Regulars forward passes, and as this was the 
first time he ever handled the ball in play, he w'as so 
stunned. With the ball in his arm-pit ne started for the 
wrong goal, hut immediately, thru the gesticulations of his 
teammates, saw his mistake and flap-flapped his w'ay for 
40 yards for his first touchdown in .six years. This won 
for him a hand from the big crow'd. Roller kicked goal. 



KITZ MAKES A TOt'CHDOWX 


Deer made the last touchdown of the game on a line 
buck and Roller kicked goal. 

Roller demonstrated during the game that his foot is^ 
functioning better than ever this year. He made three out 
01 his four goal kicks from touchdowns, and in the first 
half gave fans a bit of excitement when he essayed a 
place kick from the 50-yard line. He missed the uprights 
hy less than three feet. 

000 

PUNTING HOLDS SILENTS TO TIE WITH MAS- 
SILLON 

Old Tigertown was treated to one of the most sensa- 
tional games Massillon fans have witnessed since the 
palmy days of i()o6. Suiulay, when the .Silents and Ma.s- 
sillon Blues fought to 0 to 0 draw. 

It was one of the hardest and fiercest grid battles in the 
local sport annals. The Blues, semi-pro champions of 
the state, lived up to their reputation, but the Silents 
forced the fight all the way. Only the great punting of 
Fotl.ergill, left end of the Massillon eleven, kept the Si- 
lent from scoring. 

Seinensohn, plunging Silent back, had one chance to 
score, but was nailed from behind by a speedv Blue end. 
Seinensohn recovered a fumble and raced for the goal 
with a clear field. He was clipped from behind on the 
20-yard line. 

Fothergill was easily the star of the Blue outfit. Time 
after time he hooted the ball far out of the danger zone. 
IlF average punt for the. game was 55 yards, and some 
v.'ith a favorable wind were of an almost incredible dis- 
tance. Canton Bulldogs, .ifamous pro outfit, have been 
bidding for Fothergill’s services. 

Roller, Silent place kick shark, made four unsuccessful 
aerial attacks on the Blue's goal. Twh were from the 
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^O-yard line, one from the 45-yard line and one from the 
50-yard line. A hardy gusty wind destroyed his accuracy, 
though in no case did he miss by more than inches. 

Davis, sul) half back, was one of the big surprises of the 
game. Marshall, coach and right half, was injured in the 
first quarter, and taken out of the game. Davis filled the 
place in astonishing form, and proved as shifty in a bro- 
ken field as Fritz Pollard, .^kron pro star. 

Manager Moore of the Silents, as a result of Sunday's 
game is talking of scheduling the Blues for a return game 
at .\kron on Thanksgiving Day. or in a post-season battle. 

000 

SILENTS 75— ASHTABULA 0 

The Silents had a very easy time in smothering the 
Asht.ibula Legion, 75 to o. Last year this team was rated 
as one of the strongest semi-pro. teams in Ohio and we 
suppose Manager Moore relied upon that reputation. We 
are sure that if he had known their w'eakness this year he 
would not have scheduled them. .Anyway the Silents got 
a good "rest” after their gruelling game with Masssillion 
the previous Sunday. 

In winning from Ashtabula the Silents pulled off once 
again their famous ••jack-ral)bit” trick. It netted them 
60 yards and a touchdown. "Jerky” Barron was injured 
slightly, as he s.tvs, in this game. He only broke his 
collar bone. Marshall did not play. His pet charley- 
horse persists to stall on his neck. 



SILENT PURYEAR 


Silent Puryear, better known as the Black Thunder Bolt 
of Philadelphia, is making a sensation with his superb 
boxing dow’ii in the Quaker City. The Quakers love 
peace, hut. . ..they are like the rest of us. They like good 
clean scraps, and Puryear furnishes them with plenty. 

He is one of the toughest middle-weights Pcnnsylvanir. 


has ever turned out. Though he has been outpointed 
sometimes, he has never been knocked down, and has won 
the majority of his fights. 

Sportettes 

We arc very pleased to note the large numbers of bas- 
ket ball teams springing up among the deaf girls of the 
large cities all over the country. The most recent ones 
being those of S.t. ,A.nn’s Church of New York City and 
that of the Womens’ Club of Washington, D. C. 

We wonder why the Silent Athletic Club of Chicago 
does not boast of one. 

Prospects for the strongest team in years are very 
bright and baning accidents, old Texas School for the 
Deaf ought to w'ipe up all its opponents the coming 
season. Practically all of last year’s team has returned 
to school this year and with the old team as a neucles 
coach Sutherland will be able to build up a very formid- 
able eleven with such material as is available from last 
>ear’s cubs, and he wdll also have three good men in 
I.eonard Perry, Harbert Webb, and Hill, all of whom 
have played on the team before and who are returning to 
school this year . — Lone Star. 

With ten veterans back. P. I. D. expects to present 
this fall w’hat looks to be one of the strongest and 
^fastest elevens ever developed in this school.— ,W/. .Liry 
ff'orld. 

Football pratice started wdth a vim the day after 
ischool opened when twenty-eight candidates reported to- 
jCoach Major Birck. and ever since our new mentor has 
^)een hard at W'oik rounding them into shape. It is 
some job, indeed, as the majority of the candidates are 
jjust raw recruits. But as they are full of “pep.” possess 
jibe beef and have other ear-marks that go to make first 
[class pig-skin artists, we have no doubt all will be fit 
to play when the referee’s whistle blows for the first 
clash. Efforts are being made to schedule games with the 
teams of the Illinois and Kansas schools for the deaf. 
Good guarantees have been offered them and it is hoped 
that both schools will send their teams here this season. 

game with the team of either school would be to us 
what the annual Missouri and Kansas University gridiron 
clash is to students and alumni of both these universities. 

— Missouri Record. 

000 

THE G.^LLAUDET CORNHUSKERS 

The past several seasons Coach Teddy Hughes of Gal- 
laudH has been resorting to the novel idea of hardening up his 
football charges by having them husk corn on the college 
groupds two weeks previous to the opening of the college. 

, Probably that is one of his secrets in turning out such good 
(earns from fair material — and what a saving to Gallaudct 
in labor — A clever plan! 

J i 

FOOTBALL 

New Jersey School for Deaf 

Vs. 

Normal School 

on 

State Normal Field. Trenton. 

(game at 3.30 o’clock,) 

NOVEMBER 4, 1921. 


The alumni of the School are specially invited to this- 
game. It will be one of the best games ol the year. 
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Residence of Jay Cooke Howard in Duluth, Minn, 



Mr. J. C. Howard and son, Julius. Both 
live in Duluth, Minn, 


Here’s | 
Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 

The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same for 
you ; are so absolutely certain of it that we arc 
eager to send you the 

1920 ACOUSTICON (for itcoplc with any hear- 
ing) FOR 10 DAY’S FREE TRIAL NO 
DEPOSIT— NO EXPENSE 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confidence 
in the present Acousticon is so complete that we 
will gladly take all the risk in proving beyond 
any doubt that 

THE JOY OF HEARING CAN BE YOURS 
AGAIN! 

The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. Youll 
get it promptly and if it doesn’t make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing — 
not one cent. 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1300 Candler Building, New York 



View of the Lake from Mr. Howard’s Backyard. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., FRATS VISIT NEW ENGLAND 
TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 

More than 2,000 attended the dedication ceremonies of 
the .\'ew England Tire and Rithher Company, new plant 
in Holyoke, Mass,, September 17. Most of the Holyoke 
Division Frats, who are stockholders, were present. They 
were greatly pleased with the progress of the tire plant 
after they had made a tour of inspection with the rest of the 
liearing stockholders. 


ALL DEAF BARBERS 

Whether now operating their own shops or desirous 
to, should write me for free information as to 

HOW I MADE THE BARBER 
BUSINESS PAY 

even though deaf and dumb. 1 teach you all the 
successful plans, explain all details, give full infor- 
mation. Costs very little. Profits begin at once. 
Write for free booklet, today to 

A. BRAULT 

THE DEAF BARBER, 

DAVIS, ILL. 

Deaf Apprentices and Student Barbers who are out of w'ork 
and wdsh to learn the barber’s trade successfully, should 
w'rite me also. 


WANTED 

Refined Protestant hearing girl, sixteen to twenty- four years 
' of age. Daughter of deaf parents. Light work and permanent 
[ home. Pleasant surroundings. Information. Address; Box 273, 
, Church Road and Ogontz Avenue, Ogontz, Pennsylvania. 
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The Finest Printing Office in the West 

By BOB WHITE 


LTHO the days of the "trainp” printer are no 
more, still, his place has been filled by the ‘‘tour- 
ist,” who, well dressed and prosperous, travels 
the country from end to end, seemingly looking 
for the place which will suit him. Perhaps he 
will remain a week, or perhaps longer, it all depending on 
the atmosphere of the office where he is employed. If the town 
doesn’t suit him, it will be his first excuse to grumble ; if the 
foreman is one of those “hard-boiled,” unreasonable sort of fel- 
lows, who is always pointing out his failures and telling him 
what he doesn’t know, it is most certain his stay will be very 
brief. 

'I'hen there are others who have never had the good fortune 
to work in a place where cleanliness and tidiness are one of 
the prime essentials; then there is the shop that is not fully 
equipped — where there is a little of everything, but not much 
of anything, thus handicapping him in doing good work. Per- 
haps he has struck a shop where the floors are never swept; 
where you can do just as you please, no matter how much you 
upset things just so you get the job out, even “picking” live 
forms or pulling leads — it’s alright, go ahead, just so you get 
the job out, eh? 

Such conditions arc enough to disgust any decent printer, 
one who takes pride in his work, believes in getting it out 
without having to resort to unnatural methods. 

.\nd it's no wonder he quits, wandering on, hoping, still 
hoping for better things. And thus it has been with the writer. 

Altho he has worked in some very good shops, where there 
was plenty of material, and where discipline was good, and 
where good work was appreciated, still he was not contented, 
believing there was still a better place, where things had to 
be kept in first class shape — where you had the choice of help- 
ing keep things tidy — or — take your pay check. 

And all this is wha4 made me the “tourist” printer I am 
today. 

However, when I entered the employ of the A. L. Scoville 
Press, of Ogden, Utah, 1 realized I had found w'hat I had been 
looking for all these years. One is impressed even before 
entering the place, as the building, altho not one of the largest, 
is the finest, architecturally, of any of its size in the city, while 
the grounds are kept surprisingly clean, trees and plants, with 
its well kept lawns, give the place an imposing appearance. 
Large flower beds, which are a part of the building itself, are 
given special attention during the summer months. No one 
would ever take the place for a printing establishment, and I 
am told that it has been mistaken for the city library on many 
occasions. 

No one would ever think they were in a printing establish- 
ment until they reached the composing room. On the ground 
fltK)r samples of work are kept under glass, neatly arranged 
at one side of the office, while on the other side there are boxes 
filled with other samples of work, all boxes being arranged 
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alphabetically, telling just what kind of work it contains. Here- 
are also the oflices where a force of clerks are kept constantly 
busy handling the business of the place. 

On the second floor one enters what is known as the “Caxton 
Room.” Here, the first thing that attracts the visitor’s atten- 
tion is a large oil painting of Caxton scanning his first proof. 
This picture is about 10x15 feet, and is strikingly life-like. 
From this picture the name “Signe of the Chimes” derives 
additional significance, because, when Caxton formally intro- 
duced the art of printing into England, the bells rang out tell- 
ing the broad land of the new era. Thus the name Scoville 
Press and “Signe of the Chimes” are synonymous. 

Solid oak furniture, in keeping with the color scheme of 
the room, is scattered about, while text books on printing and 
the kindred arts are to be found on the shelves at one side of 
the room. Here, too, are the artists who work behind a neat 
partition. Mr. Scoville’s private office and library are also 
on this floor. 

And while you stand here looking at these things and wonder- 
ing at the beauty and harmony of it all, there comes to your 
ears the familiar hum of the printing press, and it is not until 
then you realize you are in a printing establishment. 

The composing room is perfect. I never knew that such a 
perfectly arranged one ever existed. You don’t see “dead” 
jobs standing around on the imposing stones, nor do you see 
a “live” one. And you wonder. Inquiry tells you that all 
jobs, both “dead” and “alive,” are put away on galleys, and 
when you want to find a certain job, all vou have to do is to- 
look on the job ticket. 

When the compositor has a job that needs an ornament, in- 
stead of looking through several cases for the one in particular, 
all he need do is to look thru a little book which tells him ii> 
just what case to find it, and in what space it will be found. 
This, alone, saves lots of time and vexation. In case the orna- 
ment has been taken from the space where it belongs, and is 
“standing” in some other job, all the compositor need do is to 
look thru the list of “dead” jobs kept in the foreman’s desk, 
when he will be sure to find it. Thus the missing ornament 
will be found without asking every man in the shop if he knows 
w'here it is, which is the general way in doing things in places 
where “system” is the last thing that enters the foreman’s mind. 
This same system is employed in keeping track of all cuts. 

.And it is said that the Scoville Press has the finest assort- 
ment of ornaments in the country, and well it can. for, in all 
my experience as a printer, I have yet to see anything better. 
Many of these ornaments have been imported from European 
countries. 

Each man in the composing rooom vies with the other in 
keeping the place as neat and attractive as it can possibly be 
made. Not a scrap of paper is ever found on the floor, and it 
is a bad break to pass by a letter or a lead on the floor without 
picking it up. 

Every job turned out is subjected to Mr. Scoville’s criticism. 
If it is a good job you will be complimented; if it has its faults, 
they will be pointed out to you, and you will be told, firmly, 
but gently, just where the fault lies with it, as well as your 
own. 

In case a proof is sent out which does not suit the customer’s 
ideas, even after the compositor has done his best, and it 
comes back full of faults (in the mind of the customer) it is 
reset to suit him, and the foreman never has a word to say. 

The pressroom and bindery is also on this floor, each in charge 
of competent heads. Here, as elsewhere, everything is kept 
in perfect order, and everything is carried on without the gen- 
eral confusion of other such places. 
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Until lately, the huge lithograph press was also on this floor but 
the increasing business necessitated its .removal to the ground 
floor. The Scoville press enjoys the distinction of turning out the 
finest lithograph work this side of the Mississippi. The press 
is hardy ever stopped more than long enough to change work, 
and is often kept going day and night. The immensity of 
the amount of work turned out by this department can easily be 
imagined when you must consider that the place handles work 
from many of the adjoining States. 

The whole plant, from the designing clear on thru the equip- 
ment and general planning of the interior is the w’ork of Mr. 
Scoville, who, after several years at the case himself, rapidly 
arose from the ranks and is today considered one of the West’s 
foremost master printers. 

System, first, last and always, is a prime factor in the work- 
ings of the Scoville Press. Mr. Scoville insists upon it, and 
the rule is stricth' adhered to by everyone in the establishment. 

And it is needless to say that everyone is proud of being 
a Scoville co-worker. 


Letter From a Deaf Chinaman 

School for the Deaf, Hangchow, China. 

August 27, 1921. 

De.-\r Mr. Pope: — Thank you very much for the monthly 
■newspaper, The Silent Worker, Volume 33. No. 10, which 1 
have received from you. I am very surprised to read in The 
Silent Worker my own letter which I have sent you, and learn 
that American deaf people are interested in my work at Hang- 
chow. It is a great joy to me to get a copy of The Silent 
Worker every month from you. Let me thank you for your 
kindness. 

Enclosed I am sending you four pictures of the beautiful city 
■of Hangchow which are near my school — the temples, pagodas 
and the beautiful West Lake. I will send you some more 
pictures of China and a photograph of myself. 

The holiday of my school began on the 30th of June. The 
pupils had gone home, except three who are poor and still staid 
at my home. 


My school has opened again for the fall; just now there are 
fifteen pupils and two teachers. 1 am principal and teacher. 

Mr. J. H. Judson, one of my good friends, helps me to estab- 
lish a department for making carpet. The work began last 
April. Six of my pupils are doing splendid work. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Pope and the deaf people in 
America. I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Tien Fu Tse. 


Surprise Birthday Party 

Twelve young hoys gathered on the night of the Sth of last 
October at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Reinhardt, Sterling 
.Vve., Sharon, Pa., in honor of the twelfth birthday anniversary 
of their son, Harrison 

(James and music amused the young people. The prize 
winners were Howard King, Howard Bishop. Clarence Jones 
Walter and David Routman. The honor guest received a 
number of useful presents. One was a fine bicycle given him 
by his parents. A fine lunch was served. 

TWO BATHS A WEEK HELD NECESSARY 
FOR HEALTH 

Everybody ought to bathe at least twice a week in order to 
be healtht. The Saturday night scrubbing is not enough. This 
went down in the government book as an official rule to-day 
advocated by the United States Bureau of Education, which 
has started a nationwide drive ftir healthier school children and 
teachers. 

In addition to frequent bathing, the bureau declared the 
teeth should be brushed at least once a day; that children 
should sleep long hours with windows open, drink plenty of 
milk, but no coffee or tea, and that they should play out of doors 
every day. 

Further — and the prohibitionists will cheer this rule, which 
is set down for everybody — four glasses of water a day is 
a big benefit to the human system. — AVic York Herald. 



B.-\THING SCE.VE AT LAKEVIEW PARK, S. C., LABOR DAY, 1921. 

First row, left to ripht : — Wm.' H. Goss. Columbia, S. C. ; E. E. Ga.ston, Florence, S. C. Second row: — Sam Clarkson, Columbia, S. C. ; 
Miss Boatwright, Gallaudet College; Raymond Glover. S. C. ; Miss Ella Clarkson, Columbia, S. C. ; Bottom row:- 7 — Mr. and Mrs. L. A. 
Ehner, Columbia. S. C. ; Mrs. and Air. Robert Lee Cave, Columbia, S. C. 
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TheGentle Art 

By ZENO 


of Weeding 


Envy corrodes a Soul. 

Art is nature seen through temperament — Zola. 

Art is an emotion passed through thought and fixed in form — - 
Delsartcs. 

.Art is not a thing, it is a way — Coleridge. 

a candidate for president, a sculptor writ- 
.inder the nom de-plume of “Zeno,” had the 
e to state the aim of the N. A. D. should be 
ise $300,000 for a magnificent statuary sculp- 
1 by deaf sculptors (as was the case a few 
i ago) it is time for every loyal Nad-frat to 
lift his hands in holy horror. — hy a n^-riter of the "hecame-deaf- 
at-fourieen” class in the D. M. J. 

Here is another of the oft-repeated instances in which that 
fellow had hitherto misled the innocent D. M. J. Obviously 
he is not merely a honorary member of the Ananias Club. 
What he pays for enjoying active membership privileges, can- 
not be inconsiderable. 

According to authentic reports, Tilden started by writing 
“3 billion dollars,” and, changing his mind, he struck out that 
language and substituted “3 million dollars,” the quota as- 
signed to “the Silent Athletic Club, Frat Division No. 1, Pas- 
a-Pas Club” of Chicago being five hundred thousand dollars. 

I'ilden did not start the late war. Neither did he invent 
sculpture He simply thinks that art is useful, (1) because 
It is an unerring index of how a people has gone along in 
culture, (2) because it is a noble means of expression of the 
yearnings and aspirations of the people, and (3) because in 
our case it helps us most in our “If'e must be kno’is.-n by the 
public” policy. 

Berkeley has lately occasion to vote on a memorial, and, in 
a letter to the council of that town, Tilden stated his idea of 
the whole matter in a nut-shell, thus: 

THE DOUGLAS TILDEN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF ART 
314 Hobart St, Oakland, California, 

March 30, 1921. 

To the Honorable, 

The Berkeley Council, 

Berkeley, California. 

Gentlemen: 

May I giv'e a few reasons why a memorial to dead soldiers 
should preferably be in form of a monument? 

(1) If only a memorial building were erected at the close 
of the Civil War, what would have become of all those superb 
creations in bronze and stone by men like St. Gaudens, French, 
MacMonnies, Bartlett, abroad and largely cemented the ties 
between the old and new worlds with easily-discerned results 
in after-years? Any one of the exceptional monuments by 
those men — for example, the Colonel Shaw memorial by St. 
Gaudens — is worth fifty conventional memorial halls. 

(2) Again, if memorial buildings were the universal rule at 
the close of that war and those houses w'ere also used as 
•club-houses to minister to the comforts of the soldiers, where 
would be the Veterans of the war to enjoy the comforts today? 

(3) A building depreciates from the moment it is built. 

(4) Its keep-up is costly. 

(5) Its purposes are easily perverted by faddists — your 
city is having a political ebullition on the very matter at this 
moment. 

(6) On the other hand, a monument needs no janitor to 
look after it. It is cheap. It is durable. Provided it is a 
■creation, its artistic value increases with years. It exerts the 
same silent influence on a growing generation as a church 
■does on a child. All agers agreed that sculpture is the art in 


which emotion goes through thought in its intensest degree and 
becomes fixed in form in its most enduring manner. 

I hope that Berkeley will vote for the memorial, but that, 
where art is called upon for aid to extol the deeds of our youths 
who marched to the roll of the drum beating its praise of 
Glory or Death, sculpture — that poor, vamped and starved 
art of today — should continue to have the largest part. “Pic- 
tures are the books of the ignorant,” said St. Augustine, and 
a modern writer has finely enlarged on the same theme; 
“The instructed classes have appealed to the uninstructed by 
the aid of sculpture and painting. The temples of Egypt are 
wreathed with the records of her people. The Parthenon is 
a golden book, spacious as the Illiad, dramatic as Aeschylus, 
evanscent as Aristophanes. The columns and arches of Rome 
rumble under the tread of her troops. Throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages the eyes of the people peer through the darkness of 
their ignorance to the walls of their churches, where in picture 
and statute and bas-relief all that they knew of the past and the 
future is told them. The decorations of the Gothic churches- 
was the Bible of the people, the Bible that Shakespeare knew.” 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Very respectfully, 

Dougl.as Tiu>en. 


Still tliat “became-deaf-at-fourteen” writer went on to make- 
a quotation this wise (he took pains to remind us that the con- 
versation was oral): 

“I have always told my husband,” she said orally, “that if 
anything is built in memory of me when I am gone, I hope it 
will be something useful.” 

Well, are funeral services only “useful”? Is the Bible als» 
just “useful”? Is life itself merely “useful”? 

Anyway, some husbands can be persuaded that a dedicated 
“poem” is the most useful thing for post-mortem honors. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

The irritated “extremist” to his wife: “Why spend live 
years on oralism, when you are not sure of being understood 
by strangers in the end ?” 

She is stuck on oralism because it is “polite.” "But, dear, 
why spend fifteen years in cultivating a taste for beverages, 
when you are not sure of becoming a bar-tender?” 

Do you ever notice that human nature is the same every- 
where. no matter if the N. A. D. is run by a “become-deaf-at- 
fourteen” class or a Chamber of Commerce is managed by the 
hearing people. 

I came across a story in a weekly which struck me as a true 
picture, especially at those times just before a N. .■\. D. or N. 
F. S D. convention when “sand-hagging timorous small-fry” is 
warmly praised by dynamitic leaders of the “became-deaf-at- 
fourteen” race, color, or degree of servitude: 

The committee of ladies filed into the secretary's private- 
office — Mrs. Lucius Prentice, chairman, and two other members- 
of the Intellectual Uplift Society. Barrett shook hands cordially- 
all round. When one is probably going to refuse money it does- 
no harm to be pleasant about it. 

“We have come,” said Mrs. Lucius Prentice, "to speak to- 
you about the convention which the Intellectual Uplift Socie- 
ties are going to hold in our city next month.” 

“The chamber of commerce welcomes conventions of every 
kind,” replied Mr. Barrett in his best professional manner.. 
“What can I do for you ? Suppose I ask the mayor to openi 
your convention with a little address of welcome.” 

“I deliver the welcoming address myself,” said Mrs. Pren- 
tice coldly. “.Vll we need is $1000 to entertain the delegates 
with.” 

Frank Barrett winced. 
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‘*T{ie Chamber of Commerce wants to do the right thing of 
course,” he countered. “But $1000 is quite a lot of money. 
How many delegates do you expect Ojt your convention?” 

The three committee »vomen conferred together for a few 
moments and compared figures on various sheets of paper. 
Tben 'Mrs'. Prentice spoke up buoyantly. 

‘tThere will be at least fifty delegates,” she said.. 

Mr, Barrett mentally figured that twenty dollars apiece is 
considerable of a sum to spend on visitors, even intellectual 
ones. But the first requisite of a good Chamber of Commerce 
scCTetaty is the ability to let people down easily. 

“I am afraid we can’t afford quite that much,” he said ap- 
peasingly. “You know chambers of commerce nowadays figure 
that it is unprofitable to spend more than two dollars apiece 
in entertaining visitors. Maybe I can arrange to let you have 
$ 100 .” 

The three committeewomen stiffened in their chairs. 

“Evidently you do not understand this matter,” said Mrs. 
Prentice, trying hard to be courteous. “This is no ordinary 
convention where people parade round the streets with a band, 
wearing badges and doing all sorts of undignified things. 
Ours will be a gathering of refined people. We need $1000 
to entertain them properly.” 

“Couldn’t you raise part of it among Vbur own members?” 
suggested Mr. Barrett. 

Only resentful looks greeted this suggestion. Mrs. Prentice 
voiced the sentiments of the whole committee. 

“I think that is a very narrow-minded way to look at it,” 
she said stiffly. “Our society has gone to all the trouble of 
securing this convention, and it seems to me that the very 
Jeast the Chamber of Commerce can do is to pay the bills.” 

“But you see,” protested Mr. Barrett, “we have to help 
finance other conventions, too. There are the lumbermen and 
the retail druggists and the master plumbers, all coming dur- 
ing thie next month.” 

Mrs. Prentice rose to her feet in her indignation. 

'‘I don’t see how you can possibly compare such gatherings 
with ours,” she said heatedly. 

Mr. Barrett reflected that the local merchants who subscribed 
■to the convention fund did not care whether the convention 
visitors were boiler-makers or poets, but he was courteous to 
the last. 

“I am very sorry,” he saiti, “but I do not quite see how I 
■can do what you want.” 

“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Prentice coldly, motioning her 
•committee toward the door. “But before 1 go I wish to state 
•that the Chamber of Commerce shows strange judgment in re- 
.taining a man as secretary who is so blind to real progress, 
.1 shall certainly see that my husband for one resigns at once 
from such an organization.” 

V V V 

W. n. Hart, Esq., of the movies, threw slow, firm and 
shadowy pictures on the screen to the effect that a skunk has 
a white streak along its back while a two-footed animal may 
have none. Which simile fits to an iota a certain guy who 
would have a statement entangled iti my well-manicured fin- 
gers to my spiritual, social and political disadvantage, for I 
was reported to have said that the deaf ought to build a $300,- 
000 monument quicker than the Cfermans pay reparation bills. 
What I said was that a $300,000 of today is a smaller sum 
-than a $12,000 of 1885. Some deaf did hold up their hands in 
lioly terror and go into mourning at the idea of raising the 
$12,000. The collection went on pretty well till one Thursday 
morning the American deaf read an editorial by the same 
D. M. J. editor of to-day, telling how a young, unknown fellow 
named Douglas Tildcn had suddenly and in a brilliant manner 
put California at the top of the I st with a contribution of more 
than $500.00 for the flail audet monument (this record was 
subsequently beaten by a few older and more populous states, 
notably Veditz’s Maryland). This ancient receipt for $500 and 
odd dollars 1 have with me to this day. 

•** *♦* 

1 went to a deaf club. There were several kinds of jags 
going on — a sign jag, a half sign and half oral jag, and a 
100 per cent oral jag. 

In the last case, two young folks faced each other and sput- 
tered away at each other. If one of those persons were in a 
bearing gathering and doing his best to use speech, what we 
know would be that he was trying hard to BREAK DOWN 
almost prohibitive conditions. For that reason he has our 


sympathy. But for a deaf person knowing signs and yet de- 
liberately using mouth actions in a deaf company, I, for one, 
cannot conceive of a behavior which is more offensively absurd.. 

She No. 1 (pretty and poorly educated): “Fine ( with an 
empathic sign.) Mary sweet her mother want me come again.” 

She No. 2 (same as to prettiness and education) : “When 
you c»ll again?” 

She No. 1 (languidly): “Don’t know. Busy many invita- 
tions.” 

She No. 2 (puzzled): “What you say? — oh, swell! Fine, 
fine, see me, good-by.” 

Two teachers who knew signs, might wish to do secret ser- 
vice work or were joshing, and they carry on a conversation 
by themselves in the midst of hearing people, but they would be 
doing it in a sheepish way. They know that they were frac- 
turing etiquette or doing an inexcusable thing. The same rule 
applies to two deaf persons who are good sign-makers but 
choose to use a muffled conversation among deaf on-lookers 
and do it in an insolent and “My-teacher-told-me-to-do-it” man- 
ner. 'Fhe fact that a reception or a whist-party takes place 
only once in a while, gives you still less excuse for doing an 
uncommon thing. 111-breeding condemns any system — do in 
Rome as Romans do, why, I even abhor hand-spelling. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ , ^ 

Here, just as I was opining that this article is, like the fe- 
male skirt of to-day, lotig enough for usefulness and short 
enough for interestingness, again comes the same fellow, this 
time in the D. M. J. of April 7th, with the assertion that he 
could, at his pleasure because of the right of fresh speech, 
use his activity for the nullification of any provision of the U. 
S. Constitution or give aid and comfort to others for the same 
purpose. Only a few days before in the same Journal, he held 
up his hands in holy terror because the criminal wave was 
doing havoc with some of his associates And why does he 
pay attention to the N. A. D alone? A patient visitor might, 
on calling at the home of that writer, find this remarkable con- 
dition ; the scion of the family is named after both the N. A. D. 
and the N. F. S. D. and whenever the young hopeful raises Cain 
in the household, the father proceeds to make a goat of the- 
N. A. D. while the N. F. S. D. is exonerated from whatever 
shortcomings that a nobler animal like a pack-horse may have. 

Mr. Frankenheim, it is no use shouting in strident and her- 
aldic voice, “Disloyalty!” Just file the name of the conscien- 
tious objector to the U. S. Constitution, with his record, at the- 
nearest police station. Like the Howsan plan, this formality 
will automatically put him on probation. 

To quote this Journal correspondence from Chicago: “'Fen 
deaf folks daily bless the name of Charles Thompson for otie- 
who remembers Gallaudet from his monument.” 

Yes, ten people daily bless the memory of Carnegie to one- 
who remembers Moses whom the Scotchman did not exactly 
take as his model in amassing his fortune 

“I understand that the committee decided that they were 
morally obliged to erect a duplicate of the de I’Epee monument 
now in France.” 

Sensationalism is the fellow’s object, and, to attain that end, 
he will recklessly trot out any creature of his fancy as trutli 
born of a full-blooded dam. ’Filden happened to be identi- 
fied with the movement almost from its inception and to be 
the one who suggested a replica if economy was the motive 
(the correspondence with Rev. Father McCarthy is still on 
hand, and he also made a personal call on the sculptor here 
in California). Afterwards Tilden did amuse himself by 
making a tnodel and publishing a picture of it in the S. W., 
saying at that time that particular design would co.st $30,000. 
For the enlightenment of the fellow, it may be said that the 
monument costs any way from 30 cents for a brass watch charm 
to 3 billions for a structure as colossal as a pyramid. The De 
l^Epee monument was never a N. A. D. affair at the outset. 
“The American Federation of the deaf” took it up, and when 
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the N. A. D. also interested itself in the movement, we waved 
a genial “Welcome.” 

Another fact is; I'ilden originally declined to be the sculp- 
tor in spite of the entreaties of the father, (1) because of the 
“leaders” of the N. A. D. who, in the air of Tilden’s progress- 
iveness, wore gas-masks and would surely hate the monument 
which they imagined — as one Howard Terry did — could be 
created by the waving of a wand upon which the whole of the 
“300,000” would rattle into the pocket of the artist, aild (2) 
because the monument ought, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCE, 
not be a small, insignificant affair to be hidden away in the 
yard of a parochial school, which would mean that a fund of 
a respectable size would have been all raised only after Tilden 
is honored with a small tombstone for his own private use. 
Such was the substance of the reasons the sculptor gave at the 
time — yes, the memorial ought to be VERY IMPORTANT for 
this reason; the priest was not only a benefactor of the deaf 
under unique and touching circumstance but he was also a 
colossal, though quite forgotten, figure in the world of philos- 
ophy. Ask any college professor, “Who was it who solved for 
all time the problem. Is Thouffht possible luithoui Speech,” 
and he will scratch his head. Yet it was the priest who at last 
satisfied the scientific world that it was impossible, in spite of 
all the brood of oralists. If you can stand for such a poor word 
as "advertisement,” then the N. A D. will advertise itself in a 
tremendous and inconveniable manner when it erects the monu- 
ment and, to the edification of all learning, revives the all-but- 
forgotten story how the priest had conferred a lasting benefit on 
metaphysics. Abbe de I’Epee was one of the greatest men in all 
history who combined USEFULNESS with saintliness and a deaf- 
mute who is angry at the “beneficient wisdom” of the memorial, 
can only be lower than the vermin which the priest unwittingly 
crushed as he walked to and fro at noon hour in his small 
backyard and smiled on the urchins he had gathered, at his own 
expense, from the streets of Paris. Pathos and sublimity of 
the idea ! A sculptor has to he god-like to be able to write such 
a life in undying bronze — pity his trembling hand as he shuts 
the studio floor in your face, saying, "Hush, I am busy with 
God, thinking a great thing” Comrades in misfortune, in 
wrath and tears, in sign-making, in speech-grinding, in any 
and all circumstance be it the glory of the light or the horror 
of the shade, go on with the N. A D. work for surely it is a 
good one. 

But again comes the small voice, piping in the meanness of 
its malice and the narrow-mindedness of its motive; “No more 
monuments ! ! ! 1 Something useful — nr nothing hereafter.” 


No more poems, no more arts, no more civilization, no more 
contemplation of the starry eyed sky, of heaven, of hell, or of 
anything hereafter. 

Yes, the ways and wherefores of anything, — the why of the 
tieck-tie you are wearing, the automobile you are riding at the 
invitation of a friend, the athletic club where you show off your 
prowess, the awful expense the small fry go to see j'ou make 
your bow in farewell of your Anti-Impostor-in-chiefship? 
Why not wander once more as naked savages in woody glens 
and throw children to crocodiles? 

-F ‘F 

The editor of the D. M. J. says that when the N. A. D. goes to 
.Atlanta, it will go below the southern line for the first time. 

Good. Another thing that will Interest us tremendously will 
be to see the N. A D. go below the Gallaudet line for a 
president. 

' *.♦- 

By envy angels fell. 


The Optimist 

I sing a song to the Optimist, 

To the man who is brave and strong. 

Who keeps his head when things go right. 
And smiles when things go wrong. 

I am proud of the genial Optimist, 

His radiant voice and speech; 

He helps to smooth the rugged path 
Of all within his reach. 

1 like the way of the Optimist, 

W'ho looks for the bright and best; 

He scatters sunshine as he goes 
And leaves his fellows blest. 

I am glad to meet the Optimist 
Within his message of good cheer ; 

He carries hope and confidence 
To those assailed by fear. 

So here’s a song to the Optimist, 

Who laughs and works and sings. 

And daily shows this weary world 
The way to better things. 

— Selected. 



The A.ssociation held a I’icnic on June 
good and the luncheon excellent. 


WINNIPEG ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

people there. Th 

They had lots of fun at the races, at which a number of prizes were offered 
tias had a very successful year. 


attendance was ■ 
The Association ■. 
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Who’s Who in 

Names will he printed alphabetically as they come in from month 
to month and when completed the list will he turned over to a National 
Committee who will recommend such persons as deserve a place in the 
WHO’S \\ HO hook which we are planning to publish in the near 
future, \\ e hope those who have failed to furnish us with data about 
themselves will not delay any longer than can he helped. If your 
name is omitted it will not he our fault. We wdsh to be informed of 
any errors discovered in the list printed in this magazine so that we can 
make the corrections for the hook. 

A 

ADSl 1 , FRANKLIN M. Born April 4, 1871, in Little Utica, 
N. Y. Wood Pattern Maker. Lives at 337 Hudson Street, 
Syracuse N. V. Educated at the Rochester School, 1889-1894. 
Does not say whether deaf or not. Can speak but not sign. 
Has no deaf relatives. Married January 20, 1897, to Sarah 
E. Bratt, (hearing.) Has one child but no grandchildren. 
Member I. O. O. F. Ran for Public offices as follows: (1) 
Judge of the Municipal Court, 1917; (2) Sheriff for Onondaga 
County, 1918; (3) Judge of the Municipal Court, 1889, city of 
Syracuse. X. \ . Isa well known citizen of Syracuse, N. Y., 
and prominent in the affairs of the Socialist ParW. 

ANDERSON, H.^RRY CARRINGTON. Born March 3, 
1866, in Indianapolis, Indiana. Detail Clerk with Farmers 
Trust Company of Indianapolis. Educated in the Public schools 
a few months and at the Indiana State School for the Deaf, 
1877-1883. Lost hearing from Brain Fever. Has no deaf rela- 
tives. Married in 1915 to Grace McMahan, (hearing and 
speaking!. No children, (irand President National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, 1912, to date. Has held the following posi- 
tion: Abstractor of Titles, three years; County and C'ity office 
positions, about twenty years; present position at Farmers' 
Trust Co. fifteen years. 

ANDRE, JUJ.IUS. Born, 1885, in Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia. Foreman job printing department of the Ohio Litho- 
graphing Co., Wheeling, West Virgina. Lives at 2620 Vance 
-Vve. Educated at West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind, Romney, 1905-07. Cannot speak or read lips; fine sign- 
maker. Member of Wheeling Silent Club, and of West Vir- 
ginia Association of the Deaf. Lost hearing at the age of eight 
months from measles. No deaf relatives. Single. Worked 
in printing offices at various places until he became foreman 
of the present office. 

ARCHIBALD, B. A., ORSON. Born March 4, 1852, in 
Brooklyn, Indiana. Retired from teaching: now managing his 
farm. Lives at 1312 East Ohio, Indianapolis. Speaks fairly 
well; poor lipreader; excellent sign-maker. Educated in 
Public schools, 1853 to 1854, and Indiana School for the Deaf 
1866 to 1872, also Gallaudet College, 1872, to 1875. Member 
Indiana Association of the Deaf, and of Indiana Home Asso- 
ciation. Lost hearing at the age of 12 from Spinal Meningitis. 
Has one deaf uncle. Single. Has been Vice-President Indiana 
Home Association and is one of its Directors. By' inheritance 
and acquisition has a fine farm. Has traveled in Europe, 
Mexico, Yucatan and extensively in the United States. Is an 
expert photographer, which he follows as a hobby, not com- 
mercially. He has deeded to the Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Deaf of Indiana a good portion of his farm, besides con- 
tributing liberally in cash to the same and has set a large 
orchard on the Home farm, which he manages for the profit of 
Jjie Home organization without cost to them. 

ARMSTRONG, FRED P. Born in 1801, at Vaideti, Miss. 
Printer. Lives at Memphis, Tenn. Educated under com- 
bined system. Cannot speak or read the lips; excellent sign- 
maker. Member National Association of the Deaf and of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Totally deaf; cause 
unknown. Has no deaf relatives. Single. Very, successful 
printer in various places. Now in Memphis, Tenn. 

AULDRIDfJE, MRS. MINNIE THORNTON. Born April 


the Deaf World 

26, 1884, at Rocky Mount, Virginia. State School for the Deaf, 
Lives in Charleston, W. Va. Teacher, West Va. Educated at 
School for the Deaf, Romney, West Va. Lost hearing at the age 
of twelve from Spinal Meningitis. Totally deaf. No deaf re- 
latives. Married June 7, 1905, to Joseph L. Auldridge (deaf). 
No children. Husband died May 7, 1916. Member West 
Virginia Association of the Deaf. Engaged as private tutor 
to a family of three deaf children after September, 1921. 

B 

BACllEBERLE, LOUIS J. Born January 20, 1872, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Job Compositor and foreman of Stereotype Dept., 
of The Kremper- I'homas Company, Norwood, Cincinnati. 
Lives at 2421 Moerlein .Vve., Cincinnati. Cannot speak or lip- 
read ; excellent sign-maker. Educated at State School for the 
Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, 1877-1887. Member of National Frat- 
ernal Society of the Deaf, the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni Associ- 
ation, the National .Association of the Deaf. President Ohio 
.Alumni Association, 1913; State Organizer for Ohio for the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 1912-1918; Deputy, 
1918-1921; member Board of .Managers of the Ohio Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf, 1904-1918. Born deaf, has some 
hearing. Two sisters deaf. Single. Is Publisher of the Cien- 
eral Directory of the Deaf of fourteen states — first ever issued 
in the country. Runs the Card Printery — General Printing in 
the Card Line. Undertook the management of the Cincinnati 
District to raise $5,400.00 — 500 per cent above its quota of 
$1,100.00 — for the Mens' Cottage of the Ohio Home for the 
.Aged and Infirm Deaf, 1920, and raised $5,733.53. Has been 
a member of the Board of Managers of the Ohio Home for 
-Aged and Infirm Deaf for about eight years 

B.AILEA’, CH.ARLES .AUSTIN. Born January 17, 1860. 
near C’larksburg, W. Va. Runs a printing office at Washing- 
ton, Pa. Excellent speaker, good lip-readei and excellent 
sign-maker. Educated at the West Virginia Schools for the 
Deaf and Blind, Romnev, 1878-1887. Lost hearing from Fever 
at the age of five. Totally deaf. No deaf relatives. Married 
in June, 1902, to Laura Barnes, a semi-mute. No children. 
Member West Virginia .Association of the Deaf. Is always 
very ambitious and progressive. Owns his shop and home; 
is comforlablv fixed. 

B.ARDNESS, HENRY, Born March 4, 1861, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Instructor of Shoemaking, Western Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Edgewood Park. Lives at 490 Ella Street, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. Cannot speak or lipread. Fair sign-maker. 
Educated at School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, 1871 — 1881. 
Member Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and Ohio Deaf- 
Mute .Alumni .Association. Lost hearing a SVj years from 
Measles and Brain Fever. Totally deaf. No deaf relatives. 
Married, Dec. 24, 1891, to Edith M. Phelps (hard of hearing.) 
Six children, all hearing. None dead; four grandchildren, all 
hearing; none dead. Held same position 36 years. 

BERG, M..A., B A., ALBERT. Born September 16, 1861, 
at Lafayette, Indiana. I cacher and Life Insurance Agent at 
Indiana State School for the Deaf. Business address, Chicago; 
home address, Indianapolis. Speaks fair, poor lip-reader, ex- 
cellent sign-maker. Educated in Public Schools, Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, 1872-1881; Gallaudet College, 1881-1888. 
Member Indiana .Association of the Deaf, Pas-a-Pas Club, 
Chicago. Lost hearing at ten from Spotted fever (total.) Has 
one deaf brother. Married, June 11, 1890, to Maude Moore 
(deaf.) Two children, none deaf or dead. No grandchildren. 

W as president I. A. D. 190i to 1904. Besides being a success- 
ful teacher of the deaf he is a successful insurance solicitor, 
and is a dramatic reader in signs. 
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SOUNDS By Mary Ryan 


HAVE just come in from the night. It is a 
spring night, white with moonlight. Stillne.ss 
pervades everything. Without turning on the 
light, I go over to the open window and look 
out on the neighbor’s lawn. I can see the tulip 
beds next to the house, the dark forms of shrubbery about 
he lawn and the shadows they cast along the grass. 
Everything is very, very still. 1 can hear nothing, yet I 
know that there are sounds out there. S.pring sounds, such 
as 1 have heard before on a night like this. Perhaps there 
is the sleepy murmur of homing birds in a nest in that tree 
that a world I love is gradually slipping away from me. 
over yonder. (I know there is a nest there, for 1 have 
watched the birds building it.) Or perhaps a cricket is 
chirping somewhere in the grass out by that hedge. But 
everything seems very still. 1 hear no sound and I realize 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, the faint, minute and 
murmurous sounds of Nature are vanishing from my per- 
ceptive world. My ears will no longer convey the auditory 
impressions of Nature’s finer harm(»nies into my listening 
consciousness, .^nd yet, 1 find myself constantly listening 
for them, and 1 hear them — in memory; the ripple of the 
brook, the gentle lap of waves on the shore, the echoing 
rumble of thunder from a cloud, far away, the low note of 
the red-winged blackbird. On a still summer day, when 
the breeze moves through the tree branches with caressing 
lightness, 1 strain my ears to catch that almost impercep- 
tible rustling, described so well by the poet Keats, — 

“A Httk’ noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Jiorn of the very sigh that silence breathes.” 

As 1 sit here in the dark and the silence, I call up a 
multitude of these memory sounds that are stored away in 
-consciousness. It is an evening in June; the sun is setting 
behind gorgeous clouds of red and gold; I am w'alking 
dowm an old familiar lane on a little farm in the west. 
Going dow'u the slope past the honey-locust hedge and 
the maple trees that border the garden, 1 come presently 
to a big cottonw'ood tree that grows in the ravine just next 
to the wheat field. There I stop and listen for the tapping 
of the siiining green leaves as the soft wind plays among 
them above my head. It is a brisk, cheery sound, not a 
murmur or caress like maple trees or willow, but a per- 
sistent tap, tap of shining stiff leaves, like blithe, happy 
■comrades gossiping merrily. 

As I stand there drinking in the peace of the scene, there 
comes up from the marshy ravine in the pasture on the 
other side of the road, the solitary croak of a lonely frog. 
From the village, three miles away 1 catch the faint chime 
-of church bells floating across the still fields and meadows. 
The sun has set and the clouds in the w’est have turned 
to purple and gray. The stars arc beginning to come out. 

In the gathering dusk 1 go back up the lane and turn 
in at a gate where a long white walk leads back to a tiny 
oottage with a porch on three sides. There through the 



long twilight of the summer evening, I sit with “the folks"' 
and we talk about farm things, while alt around us is the 
sweet scent of the alfalfa. There is a lull in our conversa- 
tion and from far acroSs the fields comes the sound of an 
empty lumber wagon rattling homeward through the dark. 
As it draws nearer, we catch faint snatches of the driver’s 
song, "It’s a long w'ay to Tipper-ar-r-ry.” 

“That’s Barney’s hired hand,” says father. “He’s hauling 
wheat this week.’’ 

Presently we hear Iiim turn iu at the gate three-quarters 
of a mile down the road, the rattle of the wagon ceases 
and the farm dog begins to bark jubilantly. 

But other seasons than summer also bring sounds that 
endear themselves to memory's ear; there is the autumn 
sound of rain upon the roof, and with it the comforting 
sense of shelter and security in just sitting by the fireside 
and listening to its patter. Or there is the melancholy 
whistle of a bleak November wind around the corner of" 
the house, or the tapping of bare branches against the 
window pane, making the heart weep with sadness for the 
passing of summer. And the shivery sounds of winter, 
the cracking of frozen boughs or the howling of the north 
wind with its accompanying swirl and bluster of drifting: 
snow. 

Then there are the dear human sounds that are so 
essentially a part of daily companionship. Soft voices,, 
footsteps, the rustle of garments, someone gently moving 
about in another room, whispers in the dark, — all sounds 
that tell one that a loved one is near. Or on the first warm, 
evenings in spring when the doors and windows are left 
open, the sound of children’s voices floating in from their 
play in the street or backyard. 

As 1 ponder over all these familiar sounds, many of 
which I shall never hear again, except in memory, I ask 
myself. "Is this a real world, this world of memory sound? 
Ot what does perceptual awareness consist? Is per- 
ception limited to sensations aroused only through the 
medium of physiological nerve structure?” 

Wordsworth, wandering by the lake, saw ten thou- 
sand daffodils dancing in the breeze, and said: 

gazed and gazed, and little thought, 

\\ hat wealth the show to me had brought.” 

But his wealth consisted not so much in the splendor of the 
.scene when he gazed upon it, as in the image which he re- 
tained in consciousness, and w'hich ever afterward he 
would call up at will. For is it not true that the mental 
consciousness of sight and sound, more than the physical 
sensations produced through the medium of eye and ear, 
is the real basis of perceptual aw'areness? Is it not the 
memory of things seen and heard that gives us joy in our 
contact wdth the world about us? 

This may not be sound psychology, but such a belief 
at least furnishes one wdth a satisfying philosophy of 
compensation. 


RECEIVE WIRELESS BY ITS FLAVOR 

By placing the tongue to the tips of the telephone leads 
-of a receiving set of four or more stages of amplification 
signals may be copied admirably, says Experimental Sci- 
ence (Washington), 

No commercial applications are to be expected with this 
method of reception, although it might prove applicable to 
the reception of signals in the aviator’s cockpit of the air- 
plane, where the noise from the engine would drown out 
the weak signals in the receiver’s head-set. Possibly, the 
deaf may now be able to take up radio. The sense of 


taste in those who are deaf is generally better than those 
having their normal hearing. 

One disadvantage lies in the fact that the signals cannot 
be copied as rapidly as the now favorite method, for there- 
is a tendency of the taste buds to linger in abandoning the- 
taste sensation when the cause producing the taste has- 
been removed. The tast current lags behind and even 
overlaps the incoming signals when fast reception is being; 
received. In all cases tw'O similar metals should be used, 
iu experimenting, as a minute current is usually set up,, 
due to the acidity of the saliva, when dissimilar metals are- 
being used. Two silver electrodes placed upon the tongue 
is about the best combination. — The S. 1'. IT arid Miiffazine. 
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The Deaf of Other Days 

Pageant Fantasy By Setivyn Oxley in 10 Episodes. Adapted for Acting hy the 
Deaf in the Silent Language. Approximate Time in Performance, Three Hours. 

Approximately 80 Photographs Can he Taken from the Episodes in Toto 


; . Episode I. 

ST. JOHN OF BEVERLEY AND THE DUMB BOY 
(A. D. 685.) 

1. * St. John of Beverley sees dumb boy at Acomb^when select- 

ing his hut for lent, and gives him a coin. 

2. Miners coming from work.* One of them meets his wife 
and his dumb child,* who shows to his father the coin 
given him by St. John of Beverley. 

3. Procession of St. John and his attendants meets boy and 
St. John blesses him and his parens* and takes him to hut.* 

4. * St. John cures boj' by signing his tongue with the cross 

and getting him to make simple sounds. Joy of parents 
and villagers.* 

5. Some simple Saxon customs could be introduced, and per- 
haps a dance, etc., after the cure in Incident 4. 

.Allow 15 minutes for performance 


•Photograph subjects — 8. 

Episode II. 

MEDLTVAL HOSPITALS AND THE DEAF .AND DUMB 
(.A. D. 1173.) 

1.* Porter and citizen talking. They notice arrival of the two 
men, one blind and one deaf, from Dover. 

2* The men are taken in and given shelter. 

.3.* The blind man and deaf man set off for London. 

A.* St. Bartholomew's Fair (Aug. 24th, 1173.) 

5. * Monks going to church. 

6. * Healing of the deaf, dumb and blind girl. 

7. * Rejoicing. Dances, etc.* 

.Allow 15 minutes 


*Photographs — 8. 

Persons Represented: 

M.aster Of St. John’s Hospital, Canterbury 

Porter Of ditto 

Citizen of C.'VNTerburv 

Citizen of London 

Wife of Ditto 

De.^f and Dumb M.an 

Deaf and Crippled Girl 

Blind Man 

Citizens and Wives, Parents, Priests, Bishop and Choir, 

Inmates of Home and Other Afflicted, Etc. 

Scene I. — Entrance to St. John’s Hospital, Canterbury, A. D\ 
1J73. Priory courtyard, vciih hall, chapel and d’wellings. 
Heavy snovostorm. I 

Citizen seen taking shelter wth Porter. 

CiT. Meihinks, Hugo, the snow gets wilder and wilder as 
the day goes on. 

For. Yes, indeed. I expect our House will receive many 
additions this night. 

CiT. You are full enough now, if ail I hear be true. 

PoR. Yes, that’s true enough. We have 40 women and 5.2 
men within. 

CiT. And what do they ? How come they to be received ? 

For. Of these 10 are bed-ridden, with the infirmities of 
old age; IS are crippled and cannot stir down our court: 


l<M)k you now; (Points out old man bearing a cripple on 
his back to the chapel.) Such acts as that are often seen. 

CiT. That is as the pious founder would will it. 

PoR. Yes, indeed ; and our holy Thomas of pious memory, 
too.* 

CiT. May God forgive his murderers. 

P()R. ’I'ruly a black spot on our king’s reign. 

CiT. Did you know that at Easter a while since a dumb 
pilgrim from London district visited the shrine and received 
again his speech? 

PoR. Yes, I did hear some such tale. We have within some 
who are blind and deaf and dumb. 

CiT. Methinks you will have two more soon (pointing.) 
Thou see’st those two men yonder, down the street? 

PoR. Where? Ah! rufw 1 see. You're right — one is blind. 
Look! his companion leads him. 

CiT. They come straight for you, friend Hugo. (The BLIND 
M.JN led by his companion, comes up to the door, and the 
latter makes signs to his comrade and points to the POR: 
TER, guiding his hand into the PORTER’S at the same 
time.) 

Blind. Hast thou accomodation for my deaf brother in dis- 
tress and myself? We have journeyed far in this snowy 
gale, which has drenched us to the skin. 

P(tR. Whence come ye ? 

Blind. From the Hospice at Dover. 

PoR. Of St. Bartholomew, 1 trow? 

Blind. Truly. 

PoR. Hast thou a norc? (Blind Man signs to his deaf 
companion to give note to the PORTER, ivho reads it and 
then beckons the tvuo to jollov: him vsithin the lodge.) 
Bide ye here a while. We are very full, but we must 
try our best for such as ye are. 

Blind. May God bless you for his boon! 

For. Where goest thou on — from here ? 

Blind. We go to St. Bartholomew’s Hospice, Smithfield. For 
Ave hear that many such as we are healed at that great 
shrine: and, note ye, we have a special claim, as we come 
from his Hospice for such as we in Dover town. (They 
are received into the Hospital, and the M.LSTER is seen 
to approach, and, after some questions and a prayer, they^ 
pass right up the courtyard through a door at the far end 
of the building.) 

Scene II. — Smithfield on the Festival of St. Bartholomew 
Church to R... and Hospital a little distance off. Men, 
women and child} en seen in gala attire. 

Citizen. Methinks there will be many cured to-day. 

His Wife. Why so? ‘ 

CiT. 'Tis the Patron’s feast, and on this day many have been 
known who since birth were lame to skip about and walk; 
and others who were blind to receive thrir sight. 

Wife. Ah poor souls! If yonder child could but walk and 
see and hear! (She points to a group of three, a father 
and mother supporting their daughter into the Chtirtk.) 
This poor soul has much affliction. 

CiT. Why, ’tis our neighbours from across the Fleet river. 

Wife. Did’st thou not know how their child had these hard 
things to bear? 


•Thomas a Beckett, murdered 1170. 
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CiT. As thou knowest, I have no time like thee to go and 
see the neighbors. My daily tasks are too heavy now. 
But let us rejoice in this our holiday — whicii will indeed 
be a happy one if that maid is cured. 

Wife. That, 1 believ^e, it will please God through our Patron 
Saint to grant. 

CiT. See there! a blind man, led by another who gesticulates 
and motions for all to see. 

Wife. Ves; they, too, have come up to visit the shrine of 
our Saint from Dover, on the coast, where there is a second 
shrine. 

CiT. How dost thou know this? 

Wife. The porter’s little girl told my lass the tale, how the 
deaf man had led his blind brother from St. Bartholomew's, 
Dover, to St. Thomas’s, Canterbury, thence to St. Bartho- 
lomew of Rochester, and so to Smithfield. 

-‘CiT. Such faith as that deserves a cure. (A procession /’< 
seen approaching, and the Brethren and Clergy come slonxly 


out of the church, folloni-ed by the crowd and most of thf 
invalids. Why, look, wife! is not that child you spoke?’ 
{The child is seen running joyfully ahead of her parents.f 

Wife. Yes, and behold! she sees, she skips; her eyes are 
clear, and her hearing is restored. 

CiT. Let us give thanks to God for His mercies! {fChilst 
they involuntarily utter a thanksgiving, the strains of the Te 
Deum are heard, and, in the course of the processfion, the{' 
BLIND and DEAF MEN are seen joyfully pointing to their 
eyes and ears, to which sight and hearing have been re~ 
stored, and amidst scenes of great joy the Episode closes.'j^' 
End of Episode II. 

Note. — This Episode is founded largely on facts as recorded by 
chroniclers of the time. For the healing of the Dumb 
Pilgrim at Canterbury, Easter, 1171, and also the Miracle 
at Smithfield on August 2+th. 1173, see Clay’s Mediaeval 
Hospitals, page 95, and the Canterbury Pilgrims’ Records. 
(To be Continued) 


The Deaf in The World of Art 



REIH)l"SSE WORK 
Eift-cn inches in diameter Copper Cross 
Shield for the Bearer in Church Procession. 


Hammcr'svork. seventeen inches hiffh 
Brass Baptismal Font Kwer. 


Twelve-inch higrh Brass Baptismal 
Font E>ver. 


Twelve-inch hi^h pair (lildit}^ 
Metal (Gun -metal) Camlle- 
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Six I2 inch high Silver Cilborium 
with emhosed design around 
the cup. 
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jewelled red stones. 
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Gallaudet College has conferred the 
hcnorary degree or Master of Arts upon 
Mr. A. B. Greener, a deserved recogni - 
tion of Mr. Greener’s many years of suc- 
cessful work as instructor and writer. 


The parents of a boy who won an or- 
atorical contest at Menosha, Wis., are 
deaf-mutes. This boy should not have 
been permitted to compete. He had his 
competitors handicappd from the start. 
He had doubtless from childhood done 
all the talking for the family. — Nonpareil. 

Mr. Wenger, assistant patholigist of 
Tatter-Day Saints Hospital, Salt Lake 
“City, was a visitor on the grounds May 
.5th. He is a graduate of the Utah School 
•for the Deaf, attended Gallaudet College 
:for about four years and then graduated 
:from the University of L’tah with the de- 
cree Bachelor of Arts. He is on the 
coast studying laboratories and euqip- 
ment in his line in the hospitals. He is a 
dine young man and will make his mark 
one of these days. His success will en- 
courage other young deaf people to strive 
in different fields where deafness is re- 
.ally an asset and where study and quiet 
arc most essential. We do and should ap- 
plaud such ambition for it helps the deaf 
as a class. When a deaf man rises he 
needs encouragement for still greater 
efforts. — Cal. Neivs. 


An exchange states that a deaf man by 
ihe name of James M. Cannon is hold- 
down a good job as multigrapher in the 
House of Representatives at Washington. 
He is a nephew of Uncle Joe Cannon, 
and that fact very likely accounts for his 
having a good job. We hope it also 
has a tendency to make Uncle Joe feel 
more tenderly toward the deaf and use 
his influence in favor of getting better 
appropriations for Gallaudet College, 
if a number of strong influenced men in 
our states legislatures had deaf children 
■of their own or other deaf relatives our 
schools would fare better; their superin- 
tendents would not perpetually have to 
get down on their knees, figuratively 
speaking, and beg just recognition for 
their unfortunate charges, which never- 
the-less they seldom get. It all depends 
upon whose ox is gored. — Deaf Oklaho- 
man, 


The Silent Worker, a monthly putv- 
lished at the New Jersey School for the 
!Dea£, Trenton, ventured to “blow its 
-own horn” a little bit in the last_ isssue. 
“‘Justifiable blowing,” it may be said, for 
the high mark attained L its pupils 
in the Art Preservative is of a standard 
to feel proud. Wallace Cook, one of 
them' is a lay-out and make-up man with 
the Curtis plant, Philadelphia. Most of 
the others are Union card holders, and 
the rest within the age to prophecy 
sooner or later they will fall in behind 
Dave Simmons, of the Rahway Quinn 
& Boden plant, in annexing to Union 
passports. Harry Smith,' on the list ex- 
ploits himself as a “Type and Rule” 
artist, at Colorado Springs. His journal- 
istic and magazine writing abilities place 
Harry in the Genius class. We are not 


forgetting George Sidney Porter, their 
coach, and editor and business manager. 
He is deaf like those who have made 
good under his instruction. — Ephpheta. ■ 

REMINDS HER OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MAG.AZINE. 

I am much interested in the Silent 
Worker and I think it is the American 
Magazine for the Deaf as, in some re- 
spects, it reminds me of that splendid 
Crowell publication “The .American Ma- 
gazine.” 

(MissJ Edith Boggs 

BRrv.tRD, N. C. 


The Silent Worker has moved another 
notch towards the big magazine ideal, 
having adopted the size of the most pop- 
ular monthlies. It is still the most attrac- 
tive publication for the deaf — in fact, 
since it has added an artist to its staff, 
Mr. Kelly Stevens, Gallaudet, ’20, it 
bids fair to become more attractive than 
ever. — Ala. Messenger. 


Mr. Warren M. Smaltz passed the ex- 
amination with high marks at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity Shcool in a class of five 
students. A surprise party was ten- 
dered Mr. Smaltz at his home in Kensing- 
ton, Sept. 22nd, by a group of friends, 
who wished to give him a joyous send- 
off Mr. Smaltz was presented with a 
large amount of smokers’ paraphernalia 
and plenty of tobacco of his favorite 
brand. 


A bronze tablet delineating the shore- 
line of San Francisco bay as it was in 
1848, was set in the concrete base of the 
Donohue statue (Mechanic Monument) 
executed by Douglas Tilden, at the junc- 
tion of Market, Bush and Battery streets, 
San Francisco, April 17, under the aus- 
pices of the historic landmarks committee 
of the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
The waters of the bay rolled as far as 
the statue and claimed a shore-line run- 
ning due south on First street and due 
north on Montgomery and Jackson streets 
where the water eddied in a small cove. 
A stone’s throw west from the statue is 
where once stood the fashionable Orien- 
tal Hotel — the one where the plan of 
founding the school was originated in 
1860. The original Union Iron Works, 
established by Peter Donahue, wis loca- 
ted at First and Mission streets. The 
original shop was a tent on the beach 
and contained only a forge and a lathe. 
When one school started in a rented 
wooden house, the boys used to visit the 
enlarged iron works only one and a half 
blocks from the school. 

Another tablet w-as laid at First and 
Market streets, bearing the inscription: 
“Twent>-five feet northeasterly of this 
tablet was the old bay shore-line when 
gold was discovered by James W. Mar- 
shall at Coloma, Cal., January 24, 1848.” 

Another one has been laid at Colofna 
by Edwin Hartman, graduate of this 
school, who is considered the only first 
class worker in this specialty in this 
state. — California Nev;s. 


Tilden Smith moved that the two state 
Associations be merged into one under 
the name of the Texas Association of 
the Deaf, the title of the older organiza- 
tion. After a number of talks, pro and 
con, it was at last decided to let the mem- 
bers of the old Association (the T. A. D.) 
piesent withdraw and decide among 
themselves in regard to uniting with the 
newer organization under the name of the 
Texas Association of the Deaf. After 
withdrawing and discussing the matter, 
these members finally decided on merg- 
ing, to the satisfaction of a number who 
hud been urging this step for a number of 
years. The motion to unite was carried 
unanimously. — Minutes of Lone Star State 
Association of the Deaf, July 2-4, 1921. 

On September 12, robbers entered the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Doughty, former 
pupils here, five miles east of Cannelton 
in Perry County, after the husband had 
gone to work in a nearby stone quarry, 
tied Mrs. DouglHy to a bedpost, and 
compelled her to indicate where their 
money that was hidden about the pre- 
mises could be found. The robbers 
obtained $‘95. Besides the money they 
took a quantity of groceries and house- 
hold stores. 

Mrs. Doughty was found about nine 
o’clock by neighbors who called and she 
was released. She could not describe 
her assailants, but three strange men 
were seen going away in a truck by 
persons living in the vicinity. Twenty- 
live selected chickens were stolen from 
a nearby farm and two rows of sweet 
potatoes dug from the ground. It is 
believed the same men committed bo h 
thefts. — Silent lloosier. 


THE BENEFIT OF A DOUBT 
If you are uncertain as to how you 
should act in a specified instance, give 
kindness the benefit of the doubt. If you 
are not certain whether to answer some- 
one sharply or make a joke of it, try the 
latter. If you are not sure whether to 
appear good humored or take offense, 
you will find the latter the way of safety. 
No one is ever sorr" for going a Mttle too 
far in the direction of kindness; but many 
regret bitterly’ falling a litlle short of that 
goal. — Nen' Era. 


A NEW SUPER1NTE.\DENT 
IN TENNESSEE. 

Dr. Horace E. Walker, Superin’endent 
of the Tennessee School for some years 
past, was forced to retire from the work 
during the summer on account of ill- 
health. He is one of the South Carolina 
Walkers, who have made history in 
the profession, and the news that he has 
resigned will be received by his co- 
workers and the deaf everynvhere with 
regret. 

Governor T.nylor h.is appointed a wo- 
man to succeed him — Mrs. H. T. Poore, 
of the Tennessee School, for some years 
known in the educational circles in Ten- 
nessee. Sb. has two deaf sisters both of 
whom have taught at the Tennessee 
school, one of them being a member of 
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the' faculty at this time, the other the 
wife of one of the teachers there. — Ken- 
iucky Standard. 

VISIT FROM TWO FORMER PUPILS 
The school received a very pleasant 
visit on Thursday, September 29th, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Thiele, of Cald- 
well, N. J. They were married on the 
second of last July and spent their honey- 
moon at Wildwood. I'he bride was 
Miss Renton and she graduated from the 
Trenton School about three years ago. 
Mr. Thiele graduated from the school 
nearly twenty years ago and has a good 
position as shoe-cutter in a Newark fac- 
tory. 


MUSIC AND THE MOVIES. 

Have you ever thought, when seeing 
a motion picture, of the difference the 
•orchestral accompaniment makes? Some 
time; ago we saw the same picture twice. 
Once with the usual accompaniment., and 
later uptown without it. Which we 
roundthetowned. “The Silent Worker” 
comments on our comment. There are 
thousands of deaf persons who never 
hear the accompaniment, whether good 
or bad. To them the film must suffice, 
■■^nd they are ardent movie fans. — Ex- 
change 


SOME SCHOOL. 

The office of the Silent lE'orker of the 
New Jersey school has six linotypes. An 
up-to-date linotype represents an invest- 
ment of from three to four thousand dol- 
lars so it appears the authorities at the 
school believe in the printing office and 
are not stingy in spending money to 
equip it. 

The high wages paid the deaf who have 
mastered the operation of the linotype, 
and the comparatively desirable character 
of the work itself, seem to justify a school 
in spending all it can possibly afford for 
such equipment . — Kentucky Standard. 


THIEVES ROB HELEN KELLER 

New York, June 25. — Silverware, 
jewelry and clothing valued at $3,500 
were stolen from the home of Helen Kel- 
ler, at Forest Hills, L. L, a week age 
Sunday night. 

The articles were the property of Miss 
Keller and Mrs. John A. Macy, her life- 
long cortTpanion and teacher. 

Miss Keller and Mrs. Macy left the 
house unoccupied over the week-end. It 
was the fourth time the house had been 
lobbed in the three years Miss Keller 
has lived in it. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN OUR 
SCHOOL. 

Our School has added to i's curriculum 
a course in Military Science for the deaf 
bovs. In adopting this new feature, we 
are following the example of a number 
of other Schools for the Deaf which have 
made p grea» success of military training. 
New York, MaryUtnd, North Carolina, 
Tevis and we believe, other Schools have 
Jidon'ed this innovation, and the most 
grrtifying results are reported. Strict 
military regulations are enforced, and the 
discipline of the School is largely trans- 
ferred from the Superintendcn' and 
teachers to the command, ■’.nt and his sub- 
ordinate officers. The daily drills afford 
the finest physical training, which devel- 
ops erect carriage and robust muscles, 
-nd the neat uniform identifies the boys 
■"'herever they may be and put them on 


their good behavior. This military fea- 
ture certainly encourages an esprit de 
corps which elevates the student body, 
emphasizes individual responsibility, and 
W. R. Williams, who will have full 
charge of this department of the School, 
is fully qualified for the position. He is 
not only a graduate of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute; one of the best military 
schools in the country, but served as an 
infantry officer in the World War. 

In effecting an organization among the 
boys, the following temporary appoint- 
ments have been made: T. C. Lewellyn, 
captain; Bernard Moore, 1st Lieutenant; 
Henry Keene, 2nd Lieutenant; Carvel 
Johnson, 1st Sergeant; Frank Roop 
Quartermaster Sergeant; Frank Mutter, 
Isidore Hnrowitz. Otto Manguram Ser- 
geants; Obie Nunn, Jack Shelburne, 
James Jones, Marshall Denby, Harold 
Forestal, and Silvey Jamerson, Corporals. 
The boys taking this course have been 
organized into one company which will 
be designated as Company A., V. S. D. B. 
Corns of Cadets. 

The necessary forms for keeping re- 
cords have been received from the War 
Department, and 1st Sgt. Johnson has 
begun the work. The ooys are being 
taught army games, and the drill period 
on Saturdays is devoted to games ins'ead 
of drill. Barracks regulations have been 
issued and each morning an inspection 
of quarters is made. Each Sunday morn- 
ing at V o’clock an inspection of the boys 
and quarters is held — Ea. Guide. 


THE MISSOURI SCHOOL HAS A 
NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
The resignation of Mr. J. S. Morrison, 
superintendent of the Missouri school, 
sometime ago, has already been mention- 
ed and commented upon in this paper. 
The reason given for his resignation 
was that he wished to change occupa- 
tions before he became too old to do 
so. Since that time there has been much 
speculation as to who would succeed to 
the position. There were several aspir- 
ants, but it was not known postivelv 
what the Governor and the Board would 
eventually do. However, action was fi- 
nally taken by the board upon suggestion 
from the governor. A Fulton paper was 
received here last Sunday which brought 
the news that Mr. William C. Me Clurc, 
present superintendent of the North Da- 
kota school was unanimously elected by 
the board upon suggestion from govern- 
or Hyde that he would b“ acceptable. 

Me Clure is the son of deaf parents. 


THEY LAUGH BEST 
Two men sat in the front part of a 
Broadway car last night and conversed, in 
sign language. As the car neared the 
downtown district, two youthful couples 
tool seats behind the men. 

“Look at the dummies,” came from one 
of the swains, parking his gum in his 
jaw long enough to guffaw'. Titters from 
the girls give tribute to his wit. 

A chorus of comment followed. As the 
hands rapidly flew, the two couples 
guessed at the subject of their conversa- 
tion. in voices that all on the car heard. 
Ontbrusts of laughter were frequent. 

Several more blocks and the car was 
crowded. Then an elderly couple came 
aboard. I'hey stood in the aisle and 
clung to seat backs as the car lurched. 
Once the woman standing up, swayed 
against one of the young fellows, whose 
knees were taking up a portion of the 
aisle. He looked up and scowled. He 
kept his seat. 


One of the sign language talkers looked. 
With a swift appasing, eye he saw 
the couple. Laughter at his expense was 
still sounding as he arose. 

“Won’t you have my seat, please,” he 
said. Four mouths gaped as the two 
young couples stared at the supposed 
deaf-mute. 

Then everybody else in the car laugh- 
ed — but not at the “deaf mute” — and two 
certain couples blushed, but quit talking,. 

— Louisville Herald. 


DEAF BOY SHOT BY A TOLL- 
GATE KEEPER. 

It is not safe for deaf people to call 
at a house in the night in case of neces- 
sity unless they have some one along who 
can hear. Especially' at this time when 
there are so many robberies and people 
ready to shoot suspicious prowlers on 
the slightest pretext. 

The following is an incident pertinent 
to the deaf: 

Shelbyville, Tenn. — Clyde Williams 
aged 16, a deaf mute, was perhaps fa- 
tally shot at a tollgate house on the 
Wartrace and Shelbyville turnpike about 
midnight by William Smiith, the gate- 
keeper, when he knocked on the door of 
the keeper’s house and did not respond, 
to calls as to who he was and his busi- 
ness. 

The lad’s brother, Ollie Williams, of 
this place, had carried him to Wartrace 
to take the train for Knoxville where 
he was to enter the state deaf school, 
but at Wartrace the mute eluded his 
brother and started hack to Shelbyville. 

the first tollgate he knocked, expect- 
ing to ask lodging, he says: The gate 
keeper called out to know who it was 
and leceiving no response took his gun 
and passed around the house to the front 
where he saw a figure on the porch. 
Still getting no reply he fired, the charge 
entering the boy’s left side and passing 
thru the kidney. He was found by the 
roadside some time later by his brother 
who returned in search of him. Smith 
w'as arrested. — H'inston Salem Sentinel. 


IMMUNITY OF THE DEAF FROM 
INJURY 

In furtherance of our editorial in the 
previous issue of The Companion rela- 
tive to the remarkable immunity from in- 
jury of deaf workers in factories, we 
wish to emphasize another phase of the 
watchfulness of the deaf against Injury. 
It relates to the increasing use of auto- 
mobiles on city streets and other public 
highways. Hardly a day passes that we 
do not read in the public press of people 
killed or seriously injured by autos. 
But in every case, these people have full 
possession of their faculties. They can 
both hear and see. but this fact does not 
save them. We have never yet heard a 
single instance of a deaf person being, 
run over and killad by an auto in this; 
sta'e, nor even of one seriously injured,. 
Yet there are hundreds of deaf persons 
on the streets of the cities every day. 
Their immunity from harm is another 
striking proof that they are gifted with 
unusual watchfulness and that they be- 
lieve in and practise “Safety first!” An- 
other thing, quite a number of deaf men 
in the state now own and drive their 
own cars. Here a^ain is their watchful- 
ness shown; for we have vet to hear of a 
deaf auto driver running over and kill- 
ing or injuring anybody. .As a matter 
of fact, the writer of this would feel sa- 
fer in a car driven bv a deaf man who 
knew his business than in a car driven 
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some man who can hear. As it is 
with aiuos, so it is with street cars in the 
large cities. The deaf manage to side- 
step them with remarkable success, and 
.we“do not knofW' of one case of injury to 
the deaf caused by street cars. When 
the entire burden of personal safety is 
thrown upon the eye that organ seems to 
rise to the occasion . — £. H. Chapin. 

MAN POSSESSES 7 SENSES, OSTEO- 
PATHS’ MEETING 
TOLD 

Cleveland^ Ohio, July 25 — The tradi- 
tional “five senses” are relegated to an- 
cient history. Man really has seven 
senses, according to Dr. Glenn S. Moore, 
of Chicago, who told of the discovery of 
two new senses in a technical paper which 
he read today in the eye, ear, nose and 
throat section of the national osteopathic 
convention in this city. Doctor Moore 
said ; 

“For centuries, man has been credited 
with only five senses. Only recently has 
a sixth sense come to be recognized as 
that of muscle and joint sense by means 
of which the individual is able to perform 
co-ordinate acts automatically and un- 
consciously. Recent studies of the internal 
car have revealed the fact that the semi- 
circular canals constitute a seventh sense, 
w'hich has been termed the kinetic static 
■sense. 

“Really there are seven special senses, 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch, muscle 
sense, kinetic sense. Perfect equi- 
librium is maintained by these special 
senses working in unison. A war-time 
■utiliztition of varieties of tests was 
adopted by the board of examiners for the 
air-service departments in order to test 
the equilibrative powers of prospective 
aviators and their adaptability for flying. 

“The tests consist in stimulating the 
semicircular canals. This is accom- 
plished by means of turning the person in 
a chair especially prepared for the pur- 
pose, or by douching the ear with water, 
either hot or cold. Such stimulation pro- 
duces definite phenomena, such as diz- 
ziness, known as vertigo.” 

According to Dr. Curtis H. Muncle, of 
Brooklyn, deaf-mutes can be cured. This 
was also announced at today's conference. 

“A boy, 3 years old, was brought to 
me, “he said,” deaf from birth and there- 
fore speechless. Examination of the eus- 
tachian tubes showed that they had never 
fully developed, and in their undeveloped 
state were closed. The drum membrane 
was badly retracted. The boy was op- 
erated on. the tubes reconstructed to the 
bony canal. On his return home, there 
■was a band of music playing. The boy 
Itmked in the direction of the music, put 
Ills hands to his ears and laughed, and 
^ave other signs that he could hear. 
From this point, on there was a gradual 
improvement in his hearing . He soon 
learned to talk and in six month’s time his 
Ttearing was normal and speech improving 
fast. Before the operation, this patient 
was always falling due to the eflFect of his 
><leafness upon his equilibrium. After the 
■operation, his balance became normal im- 
Tnedlately. 

“If osteopathic operative constructive 
finger surgery were limited only to the 
cure of these little sufferers, who, without 
it, are destined to go thru life shut in from 
the world, its value to humanity would 
be immeasurable, but when we consider 
its possibilities of also restoring hearing 
to those who have been deaf for years, 


we can rightly feel proud of this technique 
and show our enthusiasm because of its 

DEAF WORKERS AND SAFETY 
There is a belief among the hearing 
public, entirely erroneous, that the deaf, 
on account of their handicap are subject 
to great risk while working in shops and 
factories where much machinery is used. 
This belief too of.en militates against the 
deaf in their efforts to obtain lucrative 
employment. The fact is that the deaf 
have always been remarkably immune 
fronv injury in factories. The editor of 
“The Companion” has been in close touch 
with nearly all of the deaf people who 
have attended the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf during the past fifty years and 
who have remained in the state. During 
that half century, large numbers of them 
have been employed in factories of vari- 
ous kinds using machinery. We have 
never, in all that time, heard of a single 
deaf person being killed in a factory nor a 
single one losing an arm or being other- 
wise seriously crippled. The most serious 
injury we have heard of is the loss of a 
finger or a part of a finger in one or two 
cases. This is a record to prove that the 
deaf can be trusted around machinery. 
By the law of compensation, having lost 
their hearing, their eye-sight becomes 
more acute and careful. They acquire 
the habit of w'atchfulness which enables 
them to escape many dangers. As a 
matter of fact, in a noisy factory, the 
hearing is of little value as protection 
against danger from machinery. \ 
trained eye will do more to save a work- 
man from harm while running a machine 
than the most acute hearing. The editor 
of “The Companion” is personally ac- 
quainted ■w'ith a deaf man who has been 
employed in the steel mills in Pittsburg 
for thirty-five years. In that time, work- 
men have been killed or maimed around 
him, but he has passed through all un- 
scathed. We believe that his immunif'' 
from harm has been due to watchfulness 
induced bv his deafness. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron. Ohio, had in its em- 
ploy several hundred deaf workers, and 
wanted to get more of them. Certain fac- 
tories in St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
found deaf workers safe and desirable. 
The Shaft-Pierce Shoe Company, of Fari- 
bault, has found them satisfactory. These 
are all pleasing examples of giving the 
deaf a square deal. But there are many 
manufacturing companies that side-step 
the employm-ent of deaf persons by rea- 
sons of the risk that they imagine they 
will incur. It is the enlightenment of 
such that we seek. —Companion. 


RADICAL AGITATORS HARASS 
DEAF MUTES 

In a small building at 40 West llSth 
Street there is housed the Society for Wel- 
fare of the Jewish Deaf, an organiz- 
ation which does everything that can he 
done in the wav of philanthropy, educa- 
tion and sociability for those men and wo- 
men, of any faith, who cannot hear. A 
few of the problems which those who 
manage the affairs of the society must 
face are radical agitation in the shops 
where the deaf are employed, unerreploy- 
ment of the handicapped and the Ameri- 
canization of foreign-born mutes. 

The employment bureau does not only 
place deaf-mutes in offices and factories 
"[■“St aiso educate employers in the 
abilities of the deaf, so that the prejudice 


against deaf labor maj' be diminished and 
the barriers to their employment eliminat- 
ed. Because of the industrial depression 
of last year 112 applicants, or 100 per cent 
more than the preceding year, were regis- 
tered and taken care of by the bureau. 
Toward the end of the year the number of 
applicants grew because large manufac- 
turing companies released many of their 
employes. The Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company of Akron, which has a si- 
lent colony of from 600 to 700, retaineif 
only 150 men. At the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, where ordinarily about 
150 were employed, only seven or eight 
are at present working. 

How radical agitators succeeded for a 
time in getting followers from the group 
of deaf mutes in a Brooklyn factory was 
told recently by Dr. A. J. Amateau, Sec- 
retary of the organization. 

“A partial solution of our new problem 
was found,” he said, “when the bureau in- 
duced a friendly employer to institute an 
entire shift or department of deaf workers 
in his plant in Brooklyn. The department 
as an experiment employed about seven 
workers at one tim'e, and in a short time 
ten workers were placed there at a mini- 
mum salary of twenty-five dollars a week 
lA'hile being apprenticed. An unfortunate 
incident, however, threatened to doom this 
ixperimeiit to utter failure. The agitator 
entered the silent world. The employer, 
lisregarding the bureau’s warning not to 
employ other deaf workers without consul- 
tation, was moved by sympathy and took 
others on. They had worked for only a 
few’ days when they had succeeded in in- 
stilling discontent among the workers o- 
riginally placed and induced them to go 
on strike on a fanciful pretext. The so- 
ciety interferred. The men were re-em- 
ployed and the experiment continued 
successfully. 

“Positions in which deaf-mutes have 
been placed by the society range from 
skilled trades, such as mechanical dentis- 
try, printing and photography, to general 
factory work and machine operation. 
Thirty industries are Included in the list 
of jobs filled. The average weekly wage 
for new applicants ranges from $15 to 
$35. Our policy is to help the deaf enter 
as mtany different branches of industry 
as we can secure for them, and not to- 
limit them to the few trades the schools 
for deaf mutes attempt to teach them. 

“Naturally, the social side occupies a 
large share in the life of the deaf, shut out 
as they are from partaking of the attrac- 
tions offered to their hearing friends. 
Indeed, it may be said that they enter into 
it with keener zest than the normally 
endowed. The last year lies been dotted 
with a series of social functions, broad in 
scope and varied in the joy and enter- 
tainment which they furnish to the parti- 
cipants. These include lectures by teach- 
ers at the school and by others: dances, 
motion-picture shows, outings and de- 
bates. There are also a game room and a 
billiard room for those who wish to use 
them.” 

With^ the co-operation of the Board of 
Education, the society is able to instruct 
immigrant deaf in the application of the 
sign language to English. Three classes 
have been formed for this purpose — pri- 
mary, elementary and advanced. They 
have a registration of thirty-three men 
and Women. The deaf, said Dr. Ama- 
teau, are fond of sports and arc regular 
attendants at gymnasium classes. They 
also attend the bi-weekly motion-picture 
performances in large numbers. — Sun- 
day Times March 6. 
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PACH 


INVESTMENT 

BONDS 


An illustrated magazine — newspaper fo; 
the Deaf. Published every two 
months. Edited by 
Joseph Hepworth. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
RAILROAD 
I N DUSTR I AL 
GOVERNMENT 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited 'and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer! to 
send a dollar bill will be credited vyith 
twenty months’ subscription. ' 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 


YIELDING FROM 


ENQUIRIES GLADLY AN 
SWERED 


SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
18 West 107th Street, 
New York City. 


tbc Britisb Deaf times, 

Vindsor Place. Cardiff, England 


Member National Association of 
the Deaf 

Member National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf 

Member New England Gallaudet 
Association 


ALL WELCOME! 

FIRST BIENNIAL CONVE.NTION 


12 years Correspondent of 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

/// BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


LEE, HIGGINSON AND 
COMPANY 

Established 1843 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


N. J. BRANCH OF THE N.ATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

WILL BE HELD AT THE 

New Jersey School for the Dei f, Trenton 
Three Days, ending on Labor Day, 1922 


NO-NOT A MOVIE A 


But a FILM of the finest 
LANTERN SLIDES 


GLASS SLIDES ARE 
NOW OUT OF DATE 


e. niireniotis 


nism. 

THE TOURISCOPE 


can he attaclied to your lantern 
and then you can use tliese 
handy film rolls of slides. One 
film roll containing a complete 
lecture, weighs only three 
ounces, and may be put into 
your vest pocket. 

The films are non-inflammable. 

The screen results are 
.r unsurpassed. 


STEREOPTICON EX- 
PENSE CUT IN TWO 


HERE 

IS 

THE 

GREATEST 

BOON 

TO 

LANTERN 

USES 

EVER 

OFFERED 


A wonderful AUTO 
MATIC model for day 
light use also supplied. 


A fine library of film lectures ready at less cost than glass slides 

SEND FOR CATALOG, TOURISCOPE DEPARTMENT 

UNDERWOOD UNDERWOOD 

417 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y 








No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


“Lighting” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


Write for our Ne-zv Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 fust 
off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 


COLOR.ADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs. Col. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the countrjL 


No. 50 Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


16S-188 W. Front St., 


Cincinnati Ohio 





